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EASTERN DIFFICULTIES. 


ieee hope that it might be possible to relax the long 
continued strain of attention to Eastern affairs has 
thus far been disappointed. From many quarters painful 
and disturbing ivtelligence is reported. The Turkish 
Government has refused to make the cession of territory 
to Greece which was recommended by the Congress ; 
although its troops have perhaps by this time retired 
from Batoum, their intentions remained for some weeks 
doubtful ; and two or three days ago the convention of 
the Porte with the Austrian Government had not been 
concluded. The frightful details of Russian and Bulgarian 
atrocities in Bulgaria and Roumelia might morally excuse 
the Turks for almost any kind of resistance which offered 
a probability of success; but they are certainly not pre- 
pared for a renewal of the war with Russia, and it is 
greatly to be regretted that the movement in Bosnia has 
been countenanced at Constantinople. The publication of 
the last instalment of correspondence on the affairs of 
Turkey may perhaps serve no political purpose. The 
cruelty and brutal license of the liberated Bulgarians 
may possibly find a precedent in the crimes of Circas- 
sians and Bashi Bazouks; but, as Sir A. Layarp re- 
marks, with honest and undiplomatic indignation, no in- 
stance is recorded in which a civilized invader has allowed 
or encouraged the perpetration of similar atrocities on a 
conquered population. It is impossible to give some of 
the accounts a larger publicity than that of a Blue-book 
which will not be generally read; but it may be stated 
that religious and philanthropic stone will find it im- 
possible to discredit the reality of transactions which they 
will scarcely dare to extenuate. In several instances priests 
of the Orthodox Church, and in two cases Bulgarian 
bishops, instigated the perpetration of the foulest out- 
rages. The English AmpBassapor, perhaps imprudently, 
directs attention to odious practices which tend to destroy 
a population which he describes as remarkably moral. The 
only protests which have been uttered by the leaders of 
the agitation of 1876 consist of a warning addressed 
by Mr. Giapstone to a Bulgarian correspondent, and of an 
earnest appeal by Lord Snarrespury on behalf of the 
Mahometan victims of Christian cruelty. To sustain an 
affectation of incredulity apologists of crime must dispute 
the veracity of all the English Consular staff, of private 
English travellers, of a Protestant missionary, and of 
Admiral CommereLt. It was the undoubted duty of Sir 
Austin Layarp to communicate the reports to the Foreign 
Office; but it must be repeated that the publication serves 
xo political purpose. The negotiations with Russia are 
concluded ; there is no intention of opening a new quarrel; 
and remonstrances would only provoke discourteous 
answers. The promoters of the Bulgarian agitation had 
before them the practical object of driving the Turks, bag 
and baggage, out of Europe. The Government, in pub- 
lishing accounts of equally atrocious acts directed to the 
same end, has no design of dealing either with Bulgarians 
or Russians. 

The Turks have evacuated Varna and Shumla, and at 
the last moment they consent to withdraw their garrison 
from Batoum. The neighbouring tribes will soon learn 
that they have no assistance to expect from England ; 
and, after a longer or shorter struggle, they will be 
subdued, and perhaps exterminated. The Porte had 
no legal right to refuse the cession of Batoum. The 


Treaty of San Stefano, which provided for the sur- 
render of the port, remains in force, except as far as it 
has been modified by the Treaty of Berlin. The English 
Plenipotentiaries succeeded in reducing the extent of ter- 
ritory which was to be ceded with Batoum itself. The 
acquisition of the port had probably been one of the 
original objects of the Russian attack on Turkey, and the 
English Government could only have prevented the an- 
nexation at the cost of war. The obligation to allow the 
Austrian occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina was im- 
posed, not at San Stefano, but at Berlin. The repugnance 
of the Turkish Government to the measure is perfectly 
intelligible; but a grave political mistake was com- 
mitted when a part of the regular army was allowed 
to join the insurgents. It might -have been foreseen 
that, when the military honour of Austria was once 
engaged in the contest, the whole force of the monarchy 
would, if necessary, be employed to insure success. Vic- 
tory on the part of the insurgents was hopeless; and it is 
to be feared that the feelings of the Austrian Government 
to the Mahometan population will be altogether changed 
by the partial reverses incurred in the campaign. The 
convention which has perhaps by this time been signed at 
Constantinople might with much advantage have been 
concluded before the Austrian troops began their march. 
Diplomatists are principally employed in calculating 
forces, and not in discussing questions of moral casuistry. 
Sir Austin Layarp, for instance, would be a still better 
Ambassador if he could confine his energies to practical 
and practicable objects, instead of giving vent to indignant 
convictions which may be laudably entertained but not 
usefully expressed. His enemies have fortunately not ac- 
cused him of encouraging the Turkish Government in 
its resistance to Austrian demands. Satissury, 
who undertook formally to propose to the Congress the 
occupation of Bosnia, would certainly not allow an Envoy to 
thwart the policy for which he made himself ostensibly re- 
sponsible. Statements of the participation of the Christian 
races in the Bosnian insurrection are probably unfounded. It 
is impossible to believe that Servians and Montenegrins are 
fighting by the side of Bosnian Mahometans and of 
Turkish troops against the formidable neighbour whom 
they most anxiously wish to conciliate. 

Notwithstanding many causes of uneasiness, there is at 
present no serious danger of war. The menacing move- 
ments of Russian arms and diplomacy in Central Asia are 
explained in official Russian journals as preparations which 
have now become inapplicable and obsolete; and it is said 
that military preparations have been countermanded. It 
would not have been surprising if, during a European war, 
the Russians had attempted to create a diversion on the 
Indian frontier. Perhaps the policy of aggression may 
now be suspended; but it is proper to take note of the 
admission that a march across the Oxus and the establish- 
ment of a Russian mission at Cabul are in the nature 
of hostile measures. Should the expedition proceed, 
and Afghanistan be penetrated by Russian intrigues, 
a challenge will have been avowedly offered which 
must be answered without delay, though not neces- 
sarily by an open rupture. Both Powers have the 
strongest motives for avoiding war; and it may be hoped 
that in course of time feelings of irritation on both sides 
will subside. For the present Turkey is likely to give 
more trouble than Russia. The refusal of the Porte to 
make a cession of territory to Greece may perhaps be only 
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one among many instances of the traditional policy of 
obstinacy and delay. The excases of the Porte for rejoct- 
ing the proposals or directions of the Congress may prob- 
ably be plausible. It is perhaps true that none of the 
many disturbances which have occurred in Epirus and 
Thessaly attained the full dimensions of insurrection. 
Solicitude for the safety of the Mahometans is also 
natural and praiseworthy, though there is no reason to 
suppose that the Greeks would imitate the barbarous 
proceedings of the Bulgarians. The Porte accuses 
the Government of Athens of having _ solicited 
Russian aid during the war; and, in spite of denial, 
it is not improbable that the Greeks may at 
different times have thought of disregarding the pacific 
counsels of England and of trying the chance of war. 
When the Porte has made a plausible case on paper, it 
must be reminded that its arguments come too late. 
the facts were known, or might have been known, to the 
members of the Congress, who nevertheless resolved on 
the transfer of territory as an act of policy if not of 
justice. It is useless to inquire whether the representa- 
tives of Europe were legitimately entitled to dispose of un- 
conquered Turkish territory. They exercised the right of 
superior power in dealing both with the Greek frontier 
and with Bosnia. Austria stood ready to execute one 
part of the decrees of the Congress. The cession of 
the territory in the neighbourhood of the Gulf of Volo 
was decreed in ambiguous language, perhaps because 
the Plenipotentiaries claimed no legal right except that 
of prescribing conditions on whic the preliminary 
treaty was to be modified in favour of Turkey. The 
Porte was not invited, but inrit’, to rectify the Greck 
frontier, and it scems that the French word is more 
imperative than the English. Turkey had received valu- 
able, if not sufficient, consideration for the sacrifice 
which was courteously demanded. The English Govern- 
ment has especial reason to count on the deference 
of the Porte, because Lord Braconsrizip and Lord Satts- 
pury had induced the French Plenipotentiary to withdraw 
% proposal for a larger cession. 
England has a further interest in overcoming the resist- 
ance of the Porte. 
be defied with impunity, there is little hope that the 
Turkish Government will be found more pliable in 
its relations with a single Power. It is true that 
by the convention of the 4th of June the Porte has 
promised compliance with the advice of England 
in the administration of the Asiatic provinces; but there 
will be in any case serious difficulty in securing practical 
obedience. It is a fundamental defect of the arrangement 
that the defensive alliance which is concluded by the treaty 
only imposes obligations which, as the Turks believe, 
would, even in the absence of a treaty, be voluntarily in- 
curred. It would tend as much to their benefit to 


it may be added that | 


If the decrees of the Congress can | 


All 


in a very useful manner attention to the fact that there 
are brokers who are subject to the discipline of the Stock 
Exchange, and brokers who are not. Any one who pleases 
can practise as a broker by obtaining a licence from the 
City of London, and this licence is given without any in. 
quiry into character ar means. The competition thus 
created may be useful; but at any rate it is very expedient 
that investors should knowthat,unless the brokers with whom 
they propose to deal are members of the Stock Exchange, 
they give none of those safeguards which membership of 
the Stock Exchange carries with it. It is also often said 
that the Stock Exchange offers an arena for gambling, and 
it is desirable that it should be known in what sense this 
is true. It does offer an arena for gambling in the sense 
that it is a market, but not in any other sense. It would 
be of no use as a market if it did not offer an arena for 
gambling. All good markets, all markets where it is eas 

to buy and easy to sell, must be the home of speculators, 
and in the market of stocks and shares it is very easy to 
buy and sell. Through the institution of dealers as a 
class apart from brokers, the market arrangements of the 
London institution are carried to a higher perfection than 
those of any other capital, and foreigners resort freely to 
the London Stock Exchange because they can deal more 
easily here than they can at home. Any one who pleases 
can buy copper or cotton or tea without having the 
money to pay for it, or can sell copper or eotton or tea 
without having an ounce of any of these articles in his 
possession, provided only he can get a broker to trust him. 
The check on gambling in stocks and shares is that the 
broker is responsible to the dealer for the shortcomings of 
the investor. It is for the dealer to judge how far he can 
trust the broker, and for the broker to judge how far he 
can trust the person who gives him an order. But the 
dealer practically can exercise very little control. It is 
his business to make a market, and he makes it for any 
member of the Stock Exchange. The broker, therefore, 
has to judge of his client, knowing that, if he judges 
wrongly, he may be ruined. Prudent brokers only exe- 
cute orders for clients with whose circumstances and che- 
racter they are personally well acquainted, and ask for 
security against loss from strangers. Imprudent brokers 
execute without security the orders of strangers, and face 
ruin in order to get business. The Stock Exchange has 
invented certain rules to instil some little caution into 


| brokers, and the Commission suggests that these rules 


encourage English interference in their administration as | 


to be protected against Russian invasion ; but they must 
learn the habit of submission, and they may conveniently 
begin with the cession to Greece. 


THE STOCK EXCITANGE COMMISSION, 


HE Stock Exchange Commission has issued a valuable 
and interesting Report, although the information it 

has collected is not new and the recommendations it makes 
are not practicable. The Report is valuable because it is 
highly important that the information it gives should be 
widely known and received on independent and indisput- 
able authority, and because the recommendations suggested 
in it will call the attention of foolish investors to evils 
against which to be forewarned is to be sufficiently armed. 
The machinery of the Stock Exchange is lucidly and amply 
described, and it is satisfactory to find that the Com- 
missioners have scarcely any fault to find with it. They 
suggest, however, that it should be incorporated; but a 
minority, comprising Mr. and Mr, point 
out that, if the Stock Exchange wished to be incorporated, 
it could gain incorporation whenever it pleased, and that 
it does not wish to be incorporated because it considers the 
clasticity of its present system more beneficial. To force 


incorporation on it would necessarily involve its subjec- | 


might be mafle a little more stringent. But it is obvious 
that there will always be some foolish persons attending 
every great market, just as there will always be many who 
go there simply to gamble. That this should be so is in- 
evitable if there is to be a market at all, and all that the 
police—that is, the Committee of the Stock Exchange— 
can do is to see that there shall be no fraud ; and this it 
secures with commendable efficiency. 


The Committee of the Stock Exchange has, however, a 
very different duty to discharge, and it is to the mode in 
which this duty is discharged that the Commission has 
mainly directed its attention. It has to decide what 
goods shall come into the market. In other words, it has 
to give a settling day and a quotation to new stocks and 
shares. But this is not all. Bargains are made on the 
chance that the wares will be admitted, and the Committee 
has to decide whether such bargains should be recognized 
or not. In the eyes of the Committee such bargains are 


| just as legitimate as any other bargains about stocks and 


shares. In the eyes of the majority of the Commissioners 
they ought not only to be held null, but to be forbidden 
by law under seveie penalties. There is no chance what- 


_ever of the law being altered as the Commissioners wish ; 


tion to some Ministerial department, and no Ministerial | 


department could regulate it half as well as it regulates 
itself. But this recommendation, although there is not 
the slightest probability of its being carried out, draws 


but here again the statements made by the Commissioners 
on which they found their suggestion will be read by 
thousands, and will do very great good by putting igno- 
rant persons on their guard. It is very easy to under- 
stand what happens. A new Company is launched, and 
immediately bargains in its shares are made, to hold good 
if the Committee grants a settlement. The great thing is 
to attract the public. When it is announced that the 
shares of the new Company are at a premium, investors 
who know nothing about the Company are tempted to 
think it must be a very good thing, since to be a share- 
holder is considered by good judges to be such a prize 
that it is worth while to pay a premium in order to get 
shares. The investor is tempted, and applies for an 
allotment. The premium, however, is entirely fictitious, 
and is paid for by the promoters of the Company, who 
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have taken care, in arranging the affairs of their prospec- | accept the arduous and unpleasant duty of coming forward 


tive shareholders, to provide a fund for the purpose. This 
is putting the case at its worst. Very often the promoters 
are acting only in self-defence. There may be, and there 
very often are, enemies and rivals who determine to kill 
the enterprise at its outset, and this they do by selling the 
shares at a discount. The timid public sees that 
the shares are not thought worth par, and no one asks 
for an allotment. As there is in this case no possible 
settling day, the bargains for sale are null; and so, without 
risking @ penny, the enemies of the enterprise have killed 
it. To prevent this most unhandsome massacre of their 
scheme the promoters support the market and buy faster 
than their adversaries can sell. And they have in the 
struggle one very great advantage. They preside over the 
allotment, and sometimes they work it so as to inflict a 
terrible blow on their foes. For, if they can but get the 
capital really or nominally placed among persons in their 
confidence, they get a settling day, and then call on those 
who have sold shares without possessing them to deliver what 
they have not got, and make them pay smartly for their 
rashness. This control of the promoters over the allot- 
ment is, again, used for other purposes than self-defence, 
and has been used in a manner which in one case brought the 
wrongdoers within reach of the criminallaw. Very wisely 
the Commissioners have not confined themselves to general 
statements, but have given illustrations derived from the 
actual history of some Companies which have gained an 
unhappy notoriety. In view of the fraudulent tricks 
played both on investoys and on the frequenters of the 
market by the bargainers in shares before allotment, the 
Commissioners think such bargains ought to be strictly 
prohibited by law. But the evil is one which to a great 
extent is cured by publicity. If it is universally known 
that the quotations of shares before allotment are purely 
fictitious, and are totally unconnected with the value of the 
undertaking, the public will no longer be deceived by 
them. The greater part of the evil will be entirely at an 
end if intending investors can but be persuaded that the 
fact of shares being quoted at a premium has no more to 
do with the merits of the undertaking than if the pro- 
spectus contained a pledge that the Chairman would 
always attend the general meetings of the Company in 
a bright blue waistcoat. 


Not only may the public reach this state of illumi- 
nation, and not only is it sure that such a Report as this 
of the Commission must help the public to reach it, but 
already the public has been enlightened. That baby, the 
investor, has so terribly burnt his fingers that he dreads 
the fire. The days of Companies puffed by prospectuses, 
and the purchase of shares ata fictitious premium, are over. 
All the stories so carefully collected in the Report belong 
to a past age. They are many years old. Company- 
mongering is a lost art, like that of making painted 
glass or that of writing elegant letters. Announcements 
no longer appear in newspapers that the shares of new 
Companies are being sold at a premium or a discount. 
The public will no longer look at a foreign loan unless it 
is asked for by a country which is credited with a right to 
borrow. This change in the general aspect of things 
takes the pith out of much of the Report. But still, lest 
the evil should revive, the Report is worth studying. 
Among other matters, the Commissioners had to consider 
the precautions taken by the Stock Exchange when a 
settling day is asked for. The Committee is apparently 
very rigorous and peremptory. It exacts all manner of 
statements. It will have all necessary documents 
furnished to it. It requires statutory declarations. It 
even demands that there shall be a broker in attend- 
ance who knows all about the Company and can give 
really complete information about everything. To a 
great extent, however, this is, and is well known and 
understood to be, a farce. Adroit promoters know 
how to comply nominally with all the requirements 
and yet to conceal all they wish to hide. The at- 
tending broker merely explains that he cannot be ex- 
pected to be very well acquainted with the affairs of other 
people, and his explanation is received with the courtesy 
due to his respectability and his eminence. The public is 
scarcely protected at all, and the Committee does not 
pretend to protect the public. All that it purposes to do 
18 to help in exposing fraud, and it is true that so 
much it does, but only in a very imperfect way. If 
fraud is otherwise discovered, and interest or principle 
determines persons sufficiently wealthy and courageous to 


-guard ensured is much more efficacious than it really is. 


- stained by common consent from discussing negotiations, 


as prosecutors, they find it highly convenient to have a 
beginning of proceedings furnished them by the records 
of the Committee. They can ascertain what papers were 
produced, what statements made at a given date. But 
further than this, the Committee does not protect the 
public, and the Commissioners, or rather the majority of 
them, incline to the proposal that the task of really pro- 
tecting the public shouid be handed over to a special legal 
functionary. The public, it is said, is deluded by the 
action of the Stock Exchange, and imagines that the safe- 


Here again the Commissioners speak of the past as 
if it were the present. The public does not look 
to the Committee of the Stock Exchange and _ its 
deceptive investigations to protect it against bubble 
Companies. It declines to have anything to do with new 
Companies, and so protects itself. There would, as things 
are now, be nothing for a public functionary to do, except 
to interfere when his interference would not be wanted. 
New Companies are still formed; but they either die out 
at once, because no one will take any notice of them, or 
they are perfectly legitimate associations of persons who 
understand a business and are willing to subscribe the 
necessary funds, but wish to protect themselves against 
vague liabilities by forming a limited Company. The 
courts of law, too, have gone on with decision after deci- 
sion until they have nearly killed off the race of profes- 
sional promoters. To a large extent, therefore, the Com- 
missioners have only been slaying the slain ; but still they 
have not taken so much trouble for nothing. <A good 
sermon will bear preaching more than once; and there is 
no saying but what the heart of some hardened fool of an 
investor may be touched for the first time by their Report. 


MINISTERS AT LIVERPOOL. 
TTVHREE Cabinet Ministers of Lancashire families and 


. representing Lancashire constituencies could not 
have declined an invitation to an entertainment given in 
their honour by the Mayor of Liverroor. They probably 
hope that for some time to come they will be relieved from 
the duty of making public speeches ; and, before the season 
of political activity reopens, the great question which has 
long occupied the thoughts of all men may perhaps have 
retired into the background. It is satisfactory to find 
that the Ministers thoroughly understand the reasons of 
the popularity which their Government at present en- 
joys. Mr. Cross, Colonel Stantey, and Lord Sanpon ab- 


treaties, and past or future engagements. They all con- 
fined themselves to the unquestionable proposition that it 
had been necessary and right to display readiness for war 
as the only mode of maintaining peace without humiliation. 
It is on this ground that the country has, to the great sur- 
prise of the Opposition, heartily supported the Government 
and welcomed its principal members with unusual enthu- 
siasm. The resumption by England of a principal place in 
the councils of Europe has been not too dearly purchased by 
the expenditure of several millions. The assailants of the 
Government are now reduced to comfort themselves with 
prophecies of the discontent which will be caused by the 
payment of the bill, when the excitement under which the 
liability was incurred may perhaps have been partially 
forgotten ; but it is possible to exaggerate popular levity 
and ingratitude. If Sir Srarrorpv Norrucore had been 
unwise enough to charge the whole amount to revenue in 
& single year, his candid advisers on the opposite side of 
the House would not have been disappointed in their hope 
of provoking discontent. During the Crimean war, Mr. 
GLADSTONE openly avowed, as one of his motives for 
imposing a heavy Income-tax, his belief that it would 
tend to abate the warlike ardour of the nation. Casuists 
might perhaps raise a doubt whether it was consistent with 
the highest morality to render the discharge of duty as 
disagreeable as possible. Mr. Cross, as a plain man, thinks 
that an extraordinary outlay on warlike preparations is in 
the nature of a mixed charge on revenue and on capital. 
The Government, instead of disgusting the whole com- 
munity by heavy taxation in a time of commercial diffi- 
culty, determined to spread the charge over three or four 
years. If trade revives in the interval, there is reason 
to hope that the burden may be borne with comparative 
ease. 
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Mr. Cross in the latter part of his speech judiciously pre- 
pared the way for a transition from foreign to domestic 
politics. He even showed that in one department the cost 
which had been incurred was in the nature rather of an 
anticipation than of an increase of charge. The fleet has 
been greatly strengthened both by the construction and by 
the purchase of vessels; and even naval officers allow that 
at the present moment the fleet is not absolutely worth- 
less or inefficient. Mr. Cross spoke of the addition which 
had been made to the force of the navy; but he expressed a 
belief that it would be neither increased nor continued. 
In default of new and unforeseen complications, the 
average rate of building may be reduced during the years 
in which the late expenditure will be gradually met. It 
is well that Mr. Cross, representing probably the opinion 
of his colleagues, seems to be deeply impressed with the 
duty of economical administration. He is even sanguine 
enough to hope that the Ministry may reduce the national 
expenditure below the point at which they found it on 
their accession to office. Unfortunately expenditure moves 
only one way; nor have the most frugal Ministers often 
succeeded in effecting a reduction. The bonus which was 
given, with the consent of both parties, to the ratepayers 
out of the national revenue cannot be resumed. The cost 
of elementary education constantly becomes larger; and 
every new demand for the interference or aid of the 
Government tends to increase the public outlay. If 
the revenue at any time recovers the elasticity of six 
or seven years ago, the rate of taxation may be reduced. 
but not the total amount. Future experience will show 
whether the present Government is destined to have the 
credit of taking off the heavy additions which it has 
made to the Income-tax. Within two years at latest there 
will be a general election; and the result will be affected 
by issues which cannot now be foreseen. Household 
suffrage and the Ballot reduce political calculations to the 
level of arbitrary conjecture ; but Lancashire will perhaps 
be faithful to its three representatives in the Cabinet, and 
to political traditions which are now a quarter of a cen- 


tury old. 

The three Lancashire Ministers are highly respectable 
and useful members of the Cabinet and the party. 
Colonel Sravtey has still his reputation to make, and 
he will probably never take a conspicuous part in de- 
bate ; but he always speaks with the good sense which 
has in the present generation been considered the 
characteristic quality of his family; he is personally 
popular, and he is believed to possess considerable ad- 
ministrative ability. In his speech at Liverpool he 
judiciously combined remarks on his own department 
with suggestions that the success of diplomacy was closely 
connected with the efficiency of the army. Lord Sanpon 
was more entirely at home with his constituents than 
either of his colleagues. The Mayor of Liverroon natu- 
rally commented on the appropriate selection for the 
Presidency of the Board of Trade of one of the members 
for the greatest commercial town in the kingdom. There 
can be little doubt that long experience in the local busi- 
ness of Liverpool must have given Lord Saxpon informa- 
tion which will be useful to him in his new office. He has 
lately shown an oratorical power which he had perhaps no 
opportunity of exercising in subordinate office. The Go- 
vernment is greatly in need of eloquence in the House of 
Commons, though all its members, with perhaps one or 
two exceptions, are men of business and respectable de- 
baters. The House is tolerant of intelligent commonplace ; 
but the leaders of the great parties possess much more 
influence when they command admiration as well as 
respect. It is unlucky that almost all the brilliancy 
of the Cabinet is to be found in the Upper House. Lord 
Sanpon also is not destined to have a long career in 
the House of Commons. It is too probable that he may 
be removed at the time when he would be most useful to 
his party. Of the three Liverpool guests Mr. Cross is the 
most considerable ; and he undoubtedly adds much weight 
to the Ministry. Still a young member of the House of 
Commons, he was at one step placed in the Cabinet, with- 
out having held inferior office. His vigour and his power 
of adapting himself to circumstances have fully justified 


the selection which was thought to have been made by Mr. | 


DiskakELI on the recommendation of Lord Derny. None of 
his predecessors have administered with greater success a 
department in which reputations have sometimes been 
lost. In the affairs of the Home Office Mr. Cross has never 


been either timid or rash, and he has contributed much | 


more than his share to the modest legislation of the present 
Government. A few years ago it seemed unlikely that Mr. 
Cross would be called upon to defend a bold and novel 
foreign policy. He is perhaps more at home with magis- 
trates and artisans’ dwellings than with European com- 
plications ; but in the late debates he has borne his full 
share without discredit. An able man can learn for the 
occasion almost anything which he practically requires to 
know. 

Tf none of the Ministers in the House of Commons rise 
to the highest rank, there is no reason to believe that the 
accession of their opponents to office would be a chan 
for the better. It is especially desirable that the authors 
of the Turkish Convention should retain office lon 
enough to apply their own policy to practice. The Liberals 
have unwisely pledged themselves to the failure of schemes 
which will assuredly prove abortive if they are not executed 
with a desire and hope of success. The honour and re- 
putation of the present Government are identified with 
the national interests. A Liberal Ministry could always 
boast that they had foretold, when they were in oppo- 
sition, the failure for which they might otherwise be 
deemed to be officially responsible. Almost the only 
matter on which the Liberal leaders are unanimous is 
the question on which by general opinion they are ad- 
judged to be in the wrong. If Lord Granvitte and Lord 
Hartincton were called upon to form a new Ministry, they 
would probably accomplish the task, but not until they 
had overcome many difficulties. In the first place, they 
must either induce Mr. Grapston# to take office, or they 
must be prepared to accept a patronage which would be 
annoying and dangerous. It has often been said that Lord 
Grey could not have formed a Government in 1830 if 
Brovenam had persisted in retaining an independent posi- 
tion. Mr. Grapstone is as eloquent as BrovuGgHam, and 
more conscientious ; but he is scarcely less impetuous and 
flighty. If he joined the Cabinet, he would be practically 
Prime Minister, although Lord GranvitLe might be First 
Lord of the Treasury, and Lord Harrinerton leader of the 
House of Commons. Other embarrassments would illus- 
trate the inconvenience of hasty pledges. A year ago the 
party, at the instance of Lord HartiycTon, committed itself 
to the dangerous project of household suffrage in counties. 
Two of the ablest members of the former Liberal Cabinet 
have, with the most disinterested and patriotic motives, 
refused to concur in a mischievous and perhaps revolu- 
tionary measure. Either Mr. Lowe and Mr. GoscHey 
must be excluded from the next Ministry or the county 
franchise must be made an open question. Lord Harrine- 
Ton and Mr. Forster have’ also undertaken to concur in 


‘the disestablishment of the Scotch Church, if only the 


demand is supported by a majority of Scotch members. 
The Duke of ArGyLt is devoted to the principle of esta- 
blishment, and more especially to the Church of Scotland. 
Lord BraconsFIELD’s colleagues may not be more eloquent 
than the leaders of the Opposition, but they are less dis- © 
united. 


POLITICAL ASSASSINATION. 


HE assassination of General Mrsentzorr will, especi- 

ally if the perpetrators escape, cause great and 
just alarm in Russia. His immediate predecessor, 
General Treporr, was the victim of the murderous assault 
for which Vera SassvLicn was acquitted in the teeth of 
conclusive evidence. The strange sympathy of the jury, 
and probably of the general community, for the criminal 
was attributed to the cruelties perpetrated by her victim, 
and to the shameful injustice with which she had 
herself been treated by the police. It is not known 
that General Mersentzorr had abused the powers of 
his office; but a Chief of Police in Russia is neces- 
sarily arbitrary, though he may not be guilty of in- 
justice. Ordinary crimes are, as in other countries, 
referred to the regular tribunals; but the principle 
of a despotic Government involves irresponsible control 
over the liberty of the subject. Any person may be 
imprisoned or sent to Siberia by administrative order, or, 
in other words, at the discretion of the Emperor and his 
Ministers. The savage corporal punishments which 
had been customary were abolished a few years 
ago, but deportation to Siberia involves severe phy- 
sical suffering on the journey, and the prisoner 
has in many instances no hope of a return. In other 
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countries barbarous laws might in particular cases be 
excusably confounded with oppressive administration ; but 
it may be doubted whether public opinion in Russia is 
really opposed to customs which provoke the indignation 
of foreigners. There can be little doubt that the murder 
of General Mesentzorr is a political assassination. The 
motives of the late attempt by a Greek to murder 
General ToptEBEN have not been explained. The object 
of the Russian assassins is probably to intimidate the 
Government, if not the Emperor himself. If there are any 
moderate and rational reformers in Russia, they are not 
likely to promote their objects by criminal methods ; but 
the revolutionary or anarchical faction is untroubled with 
scruples. The Nihilists of Russia are more extravagant in 
their doctrines and more violent in their modes of action 
than the Socialists of Germany, and it is possible that they 
may consider political murders to be laudable as well as 
useful. The probability that the perpetration of such 
crimes will obstruct the Imperial Government in its 
schemes of domestic improvement would be wholly dis- 
regarded by fanatical agitators. The Nihilists wish, not for 
the reform, but for the abolition of political institutions. 
The partial community of property which marks a back- 
ward state of civilization has in modern Russia come into 
contact with the subversive doctrines imported from the 
West. An aristocracy without political influence, and a 
scanty and unambitious middle class, leave scarcely any- 
thing intermediate between the Emperor and _ the 
peasantry. To the great mass of the population the 
person and authority of the Czar are still sacred, but 
malcontent and morbid enthusiasts regard the Government 
as the only obstacle to the attainment of their vague and 
destructive designs. Of all public functionaries, the 
head of the police is naturally the most obnoxious. 

In some periods of history the lawfulness of regicide 
or tyrannicide has been regarded as an open question. 
The Athenians ostentatiously celebrated the memory of 
Harmoptivs and ARIsToGEIToN by way of protest against the 
tradition and the possible revival of personal despotism. 
Their political moralists identified the supremacy of law with 
the existence of the republic, and they consequently re- 
garded atyrant or usurper as an outlaw. The assassination of 
Jvutius Czsar was deemed a crime or an heroic act accord- 
ing to the political sympathies of different parties. The 
violent deaths of such despots as Nero and Domitian were 
so plainly acts of well-merited retribution that they raised 
no abstract question as to the right of killing kings; but 
the commonplaces and fallacies ofancient rhetoricians have in 
modern times often had much influencein reconciling opinion 
to the practice of political murder. The new element of re- 
ligious fanaticism tended to suppress humane or conscien- 
tious hesitation. A rule of life and conduct which is supposed 
to be superior to ordinary moral obligation tends directly 
to the encouragement of crime. The theories which were 
supposed to justify the burning of heretics by the In- 
quisition in Spain enabled Puiu II., without any shock 
to his conscience, to contrive the assassination of 
of Orange. With the same moral complacency 

riestly conspirators arranged the murder of Henry 
Til. and Heyry IV. of France. The foulest crime com- 
mitted in the cause of religion assumed the character 
of a virtuous enterprise. It was indeed not easy to dis- 
tinguish between the wholesale slaughter of vulgar here- 
tics and the secret murder of their leaders. The succes- 
sors of the Pope who blessed the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew might be expected to approve the execution 
by private agency of a king who could not be reached by 
ordinary process. There is no kind of wickedness which 
cannot admit of sophistical apology. The expediency and 
lawfulness of murdering Queen ELizanetH could be proved 
by many easysyllogisms. As excommunication was supposed 
to be more severe than a sentence of death, it followed 
that an excommunicated king or queen might be murdered 
without injustice. 

The horror which was eventually caused by ecclesiasti- 
cal persecutions and acts of violence forms the best excuse 
for the indiscriminate animosity to religion which ani- 
mated VOLTAIRE and many of his contemporaries. They 
were not aware that social and political fanaticism some- 
times strongly resembles ecclesiastical bigotry. The 
Jacobins of 1793 reproduced the motives and conduct of 
the Inquisition and of the League, because they also had in 
their turn established for themselves an independent and 
arbitrary standard of right and wrong. Rosespierre and 
his accomplices, though they incessantly prated about 


Brutus, had no need to assassinate their enemies with 
their own hands, because the guillotine was more effective 
than many daggers. There is no doubt that while he was 
committing the most atrocious crimes recorded in history 
RoBEsPIERRE was a sincere enthusiast. Every one whom 
he hated or feared seemed to him deserving of death; and 
he would perhaps have been less hateful if he had not been 
incorruptible. The simple and rudimentary mode of con- 
ducting political controversy by killing those who hold 
different opinions is founded on the same theories which are 
used to justify regicide. A supposed duty reconciles the 
conscience to crimes which might be regarded with 
repugnance if it were proposed to commit them for 
reasons of interest or inclination. It is now well 
known that almost any theory may be cherished as 
fanatically as if it were a theological dogma. It is 
the mode of belief and not its subject-matter which urges 
zealots to criminal enterprises. Mazzin1, who was essen- 
tially an enthusiast, began life by abortive projects of 
regicide; and long after he had discontinued the policy of 
assassination, he reproached a former disciple with his 
failure to kill the King of Sarprx1a with a dagger which 
the teacher had provided for the purpose. The numerous 
attempts on the life of Lovuts and of ITT. 
were arranged by revolutionary conspirators of the ex- 
treme democratic faction. Many of them were of coarser 
type; but Orstx1 belonged to the highest school of regicide 
as a perverse and misguided patriot. Fanatics will never 
understand that the custom of murdering formidable 
adversaries who are in the wrong is equally applicable to 
enemies who may be in the right. If Purp II. had 
thought that any act which commended itself to the 
judgment of himself and his confessor required an apology, 
he might probably have maintained that the murder of 
THE Sitext would be tyrannicide ; yet the King 
of Span was, in the modern sense of the word, much more 
really a tyrant than the Stadtholder of Holland. 

There is reason to suspect that the recent attempts of 
H6pet and Nosiinc have been prompted or encouraged 
by the extreme Socialists, who have many of the charac- 
teristics of a sect. The Russian Nihilists are indisputably 
fanatics, who probably share the national proneness to 
fanciful superstition. There is reason to fear that they 
may not be satisfied with the success of their attack on 
General Mesentzorr. The desperate resolution of the 
assassins is proved by their use of the dagger instead of 
firearms. There is always a chance that guns, revolvers, 
and explosive machines may miss their aim; but 
a determined man, who is not afraid to risk his 
own life, may almost always insure the death of 
an unprepared victim if he relies on the knife or 
the dagger. If the murderers should be arrested, the 
Government cannot be blamed for withdrawing them 
from the caprices of a jury. The introduction into 
Russia of a mode of trial which has spread from Eng- 
land through Western Europe may perhaps have been pre- 
mature. The jurors who in the case of Vera SassvLicu 
preferred sentimental compassion or political prejudice to 
judicial duty are not without responsibility for the later 
crime. The assassins of MEsENTzOFF may perhaps have 
known that, if they were apprehended, they would not be 
tried by a jury; but they had learned that the murder of 
a Chief of Police was not regarded as criminal by a body 
of apparently respectable citizens. In all cases of assassi- 
nation punishment cannot be too certain or too severe. It 
is not believed that any large proportion of the Russian 
people is disaffected to the Imperial Government; but 
revolutionary fanatics are indifferent to the general welfare 
as well as to considerations of ordinary morality. There 
is too much reason to fear that the practice of political 
murder will spread in Russia, and perhaps in other parts 
of Europe. 


THE PROTECTION OF ENGLISHMEN ABROAD. 


Ox of the last evenings of the Session was partly 
occupied with a revival of the story of Mr. Oarz. 
Mr. SamvEtson stated his reasons for thinking that the in- 
quiry into the causes of Mr. Ocin’s death should be re- 
opened, and so forcible were his statements that the 

overnment consented that further investigations should 
be made. This undertaking was given with evident re- 
luctance and hesitation by Mr. Bourke, who naturally was 
uncertain how far he might commit his chief, and felt an 
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official reluctance to own that any inquiry instituted and 
approved by the Foreign Office could have been a failure. 
The main issue involved is a very simple one. It is really 
whether Mr. OGxe was killed on a Friday or on a Saturday. 
If he fell on the Friday, when an action between the Turks 
and the insurgents was going on, then there is every 
reason to sujipose that Mr. OGLE, who was accompanying 
the insurgents, was killed innocently enough by the Turks 
when he and his comrades were hurrying down the 
hillside after the ranks of the insurgents had been 
broken. If he was killed on the Saturday, then, as 
the fight was over, he must have been killed in cold blood 
by the Turks; and the hatred which he is known to have 
awakened in the breast of a petty official whose mis- 
deeds he had exposed supplies or suggests a sufficient 
explanation why he should have been so killed. It was 
known to Mr. Fawcerr when he conducted the inquiry 
that there were stated to be witnesses who said they had 
seen him at various hours between Friday evening and 
Saturday morning. But these witnesses either would 
not or could not be produced, and Mr. Fawcerr thought 
that the very little evidence offered to show that Mr. 
OGLE was seen alive at the time in question might be 
explained on the supposition that a Swiss who some- 


what resembled Mr. OGie in appearance had_ been | 


taken for him. Mr. Samuetson informed the 


House | 


of Commons that he could vouch for the existence of at | 
least eleven witnesses who, if sufficient guarantee against | 


persecution for revealing the truth was given them, would 
depose to having seen Mr. OGLE at various hours late on 
the Friday and early on the Saturday. This solemn 


assurance made by a member in his place in the House of | 


Commons was taken by the Government as importing a 
new element into the case, and was accepted as a sufficient 
reason why the inquiry should be reopened. It may, how- 
ever, be observed that Mr. Fawcerr by no means rested 
his conclusion that Mr. Ocie had fallen in the fight on the 


Friday on the mere scantiness of the evidence as to his | 


having been seen alive subsequently. The position in 
which the body was found seemed to indicate to Mr. 
Fawcett conclusively that death had occurred during 
Mr. Oatr’s flight down the mountain. It was discovered 
on a ledge on the mountain-side with a very abrupt fall 
below, and while a fugitive going downwards might have 
easily come to such a spot, it seemed incredible that 
the Turks should have first murdered Mr. OGLE on 
the level ground below, and then have dragged his body 
up the steep mountain-side, when so many _ oppor- 
tunities existed of concealing it without difficulty 
near the scene of the murder. Mr. Samvetson does not 
appear in his speech to have touched on this point; and 
of course, if he has got his eleven witnesses, and they wish 
to tell nothing but the truth, and can be induced to tell 
the truth without fear, and can stand an effective cross- 
examination when they say that they saw Mr. OGLE alive 
after the fight on the Friday, it must be assumed that Mr. 
Oc.e was killed on the Saturday; and it must be left to 
conjecture to imagine how his remains came to be found in 
the place where they were actually lying. 


That it is the duty of the English Government to pro- | 


tect the lives and personal liberty, and to some extent the 
property, of the subjects of the QukEN who happen to be 
residing or travelling in foreign countries, is never disputed 
and seldom overlooked by any Ministers. But practically 
it is often exceedingly difficult to decide in what cases the 
Government should interfere and in what way. We may 
leave out of consideration countries which have a civilized 
Government and a regular administration of law. They 
are not likely to ill-treat Englishmen or to permit them 
to be ill-treated without reparation, and our Govern- 
ment need do no more than instruct our Embassy or 
Minister to look in a general way after any case 
that may arise. When the act complained of is one for 
which the Government of the country is not responsible, 


when it is not directly or indirectly the act of an official, | 


we can do no more than ask that justice shall be done 
according to the laws of the country. But justice may 
happen to be very ill administered in that country, and 
then the English Government has a very delicate office to 
discharge, which is that of upbraiding a nominally inde- 
pendent Power for not having better laws or a better way 
of carrying them out. We have had in recent years trouble- 
some cases of this sort in Peruand Spain. Englishmen, for 
example, accused of some crime, have been thrust into 


fetid, and perhaps fever-haunted, dungeons, and kept there | 


a long time without trial. In such cases all that can be 
done must be done by the adroituess of the English repre- 
sentative in the country. He cannot take up high ground, 
and say that England will insist on justice being done; for 
the obvious reply is that justice is being done in the 
peculiar way which is good enough for the natives of the 
country, and that a foreigner cannot claim to be 
in a better position than the natives of a country into 
which the foreigner has chosen to come. But, by a 
mixture of firmness and coaxing, the English representative 
can generally manage to secure somewhat better treatment 
for his countrymen than they would otherwise receive. 
But when the Government of the country can in any way 
be held responsible for the wrong done to an Englishman, 
then the English Government can and will interfere as be- 
tween Government and Government. It can ask for in- 
quiry and reparation. But if it asks this, it must always 
be prepared to support its demand by force. This is pre- 
cisely what took place in the case of Mr. Maraary, who 
was murdered in China, and this was the origin of the 
Abyssinian war. To chastise a barbarous country for a 
wrong done to an Englishman is not a light matter. The 
‘aptives whom we got back out of the hands of King 
THEODORE cost us as nearly as possible a million sterling a 
head. But still it is recognized as a clear duty which 
every English Minister is bound to discharge, that, if an 
Englishman is killed in a barbarous or semi-barbarous 
country under circumstances which cast responsibility on 
the Government of that country, England will ask for an 
indemnity and the punishment of the offenders, and will 
support the demand by force. 

If, then, it was quite certain that an Englishman had 
been murdered in cold blood by the order of a Turkish 
otlicial, the Turkish Government ought to be asked to 
pay an indemnity and to punish the offender, and if the 
demand were refused, measures must be taken to make 
Turkey feel the power of England. This may be laid down 
quite positively without any reference to our recent Con- 
vention with Turkey, although Mr. Sawvenson was not 
unwise in urging that one of the preliminaries to that 
happy improvement of things generally in Asia Minor 
which we have now pledged ourselves to effect must be a 
conviction on the part of Turkish officials that they cannot 
murder Englishmen with impunity. But there is no real 
reason to deubt that, if it could be proved that an English- 
man had been murdered by the order of a Turkish officer, 
the Porte would at once give the amplest reparation in its 
power. Thedifficulty is to prove that such an act has taken 
place. The Turks in the case of Mr. Ocre did not in any 
way refuse an inquiry. They allowed it to be made ina form 
and manner with which our Foreign Office was perfectly 
content. But, according to Mr. Samvetson, the necessary 
witnesses would not come forward because they did not 
dare to do so. This is extremely probable. Mr. Fawcerr, 
in the only part of his Report which betrays any departure 
from strict impartiality, says that he docs not believe that 
there were any witnesses to come forward, because there 
were plenty of people who were trying to make political 
capital out of the event to the prejudice of the Turks, 
and they would have been sure to produce witnesses 
if any were to be found. This seems a hasty conclusion. 
The political enemies of the Turks might have wished to 
produce the witnesses, but the witnesses might not have 
wished to be produced. They would not, of course, have 
been nominally punished for giving information, but the 
Turkish officials would have had plenty of other reasons 
ready to make them suffer for what they had done. This 
is so obvious that Mr. Samvetson declared that there was, 
under the circumstances, only one thing for the English 
Government to do, and that was to send an English force 
to hold the district in which the tragedy occurred. This 
would have been effectual, but it means nothing less than 
that it was the duty of the English Government to go to war 
with Turkey, not because Turkey refused reparation or an 
inquiry, but because England was not sure that the Turks 
were honest and just enough to allow witnesses to come 
forward against them with impunity. No English Go- 
vernment would ever have thought of doing such a thing, 
and no one would have considered the proposal more pre- 
posterous than Lord Paimerston. Even now that the 
Government has promised that there shall be a fresh 
inquiry, the difficulty about the witnesses is as great as 
ever. Mr. Bourke engaged that the investigation should 
be made when the state of things in the district of Volo, 
where Mr. OGLE lost his life, became such that the wit- 
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nesses could come forward with confidence. This district 
is part of the territory which the Congress recommended 
the Porte to cede to Greece; and Mr. Bourke could have 
referred to nothing else than the time when the witnesses 
would be living under the protection of a fresh Govern- 
ment. But Sir Srarrorp Norrucore saw that the 
English Government would thus be placed in the em- 
barrassing position of announcing that it regarded 
the speedy cession of the territory as so much a 
matter of certainty that it could afford to postpone 
until it took place the inquiry into an alleged 
murder of an Englishman. He therefore said that all that 
was meant was that it would be better to wait until things 
had quieted down a little in Thessaly. But this was to 
suppose that the inquiry might have to be conducted 
while the district was still under Turkish rule, and then 
the question arose how were the witnesses to be protected. 
Sir Srarrorp Norrucore did not pretend for a moment to 
trust the Turks, or to believe that, however quiet things 
were in Thessaly, the witnesses would be safe there. 
What he proposed was that England should find the 
money to get the witnesses safely out of the partially- 
quieted Thessaly, and he declared that there would be no 
thought of expense in carrying out so desirable an object. 
This was probably the best solution that he could have 
devised of the difficulty in which he found himself; but it 
must be owned that it was going a very long way on the 
path of controlling Turkey. It is not surprising that Mr. 
Fawcett, when he had to consider how far he could pledge 
his Government, should have considered that any engage- 
ment of the sort would be promptly repudiated by his 
superiors. 


TINKERING AT TESTS. 


X R. FAWCETT, Mr. Goscuen, Mr. Dopsox, and Lord 
Epsonp Firzmavrice have been obliging enough to 
give us a whole recess in which to meditate over their 
University Tests Bill. The motive for thus taking Parlia- 
mentary time by the forelock becomes evident as soon as 
the Bill is looked at. It will certainly need six months 
to understand why the Bill has been introduced ; and we 
are not at all sanguine that success will be attained even 
then. When it was first announced that such a measure 
was in preparation, there seemed two things which it was 
open to its framers to aim at. It had been decided by a 
court of law that Hertford College is not subject to the 
provisions of the Universities Test Act; and it was con- 
ceivable that this jadgment might be considered either so 
contrary to the intention of Parliament that it ought to 
be overridden retrospectively, or so contrary to public 
policy that it ought to be overridden for the future. If 
the present Bill had proposed to enact that the Univer- 
sities Test Act does apply to Hertford College, or that all 
colleges hereafter to be founded shall be governed by that 
Act, it would at least have been intelligible. We should 
have thought its purport unjust in the one case and mis- 
chievous in the other; but at all events there would have 
been no room for uncertainty as to what its purport was. 
But the 5th clause of the Bill provides that nothing con- 
tained in it “shall render illegal any conditions attached 
“ before the passing of this Act to a fellowship in Hertford 
“ College created and endowed since the passing of the 
“ Universities Test Act, and before the passing of this 
“ Act, out of funds given since the passing of the Her(- 
“ford College Act.” It is not intended, therefore, to deal 
in any way with the endowments affected by the recent 
judgment. The fellowship for which the young Noncon- 
iormist gentleman yearned so unavailingly will in the future, 
asin the past, be closed to him and his co-religionists. 
Further, though the 4th clause declares that any new 
college shall be subjected to the Universities Test Act “ to 
“ the same extent as if it had been a college subsisting in 
“the University at the time of the passing of that Act,” 
there is an exception in favour of cases in which, “ by 
“the charter or other instrument of foundation, or by 
“the statutes and regulations of any college or institution 
“in the nature of a college founded after the passing 
“of this Actin the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
“ Durham, or any of them, it is declared that the college or 
“ institution shall not be subject to the provisions of the 
“ Universities Test Act.” The effect of the Act, therefore, 
will be twofold. First, it will remove any doubts that 
may have existed as to the legality of the limitations at- 


| 


taching to certain specific fellowships in Hertford College 
Sceondly, it will remove any doubts that may have existed 
as to the possibility of founding new colleges which shall 
be outside the Universities Test Act. 

It is hard to understand what object the authors of 
the Bill can propose to themselves by either of these 
provisions. The action of the Courts has sufficiently 
established the first point without the intervention of Par- 
liament. In the absence of legislation to the contrary the 
fellowships founded at Hertford College since 1874 will be 
governed by the instrument of foundation. It may be con- 
venient to have the fact that newly-founded colleges may 
be declared exempt from the Universities Test Act placed 
beyond the reach of cavil, and to this extent the Bill is 
a good one. But this does not lessen our wonder that it 
should be brought in by the gentlemen whose names 
appear at the back of it. Why should Mr. Fawcerr or 
Lord Epmonp Firzmavrtce wish to encorrage the foundation 
of new denominational colleges ? It is a very proper thing 
to do in itself; but hardly a thing to be done appropriately, 
or at least naturally, by them. It may be answered that 
to attribute this intention to them is to make the exception 
in the 4th clause of more account than the clause itself, 
whereas what the framers of the Bill really care for is not 
the exception in favour of colleges whose charter or statutes 
take them out of the Universitics Test Act, but the 
provision to which this exception applies. To say this, 
however, is to misconceive the rclative importance of the 
rule and the exception. The clause, it is true, says 
that all new colleges shall be subject to the Universi- 
ties Test Act, and if it stood by itself this would be a 
sufficiently stringent provision. But then the excep- 
tion is in effect co-extensive with the rule. Colleges are 
not founded at haphazard. Men who are going to spend 
money and take trouble usually have a pretty clear notion 
of what itis that they are going to spend their money 
and trouble on. Do the authors of this bill suppose that 
the founders of new colleges will be likely not to ask them- 
selves whether they mean their foundations to be de- 
nominational or undenominational, and that they will 
consequently omit to claim the benefit of the exception ? 
If they do, they will certainly be disappointed. A man 
must know whether on the whole he prefers that the 
college he proposes to found shall be of the kind which all 
colleges were before the passing of the Universities Test 
Act, or of the kind which all colleges, except Hertford, 
have become since the passing of the Universities Test 
Act. According as he decides one way or the other 
he will determine whether to provide for or against 
denominational teaching in the deed of foundation. All 
that this Bill does is to provide that in the highly im- 
probable case of a founder omitting to give any un- 
mistakable indication of his intention to the contrary, 
the college shall be subject to the Universities Test Act. 
Considering that it is a point upon which a founder is 
almost certain to speak his mind unmistakably, this seems 
to be a loophole which it is hardly woith the while oi 
Parliament to stop. 

It is curious thet the framers of the Bill should have 
allowed another and a more important question to 
remain unsettled. Supposing that new denomina- 
tional fellowships should be founded in the existing 
colleges other than Hertford—that Balliol for example 
should accept an offer to endow a fellowship to be com- 
peted for by members of the Church of England only, 
or that Wadham should accept 2 fellowship to be com- 
peted for by Roman Catholics only—could the founder 
and the college carry out their joint desire? Upon 
this point the Bill is silent. It says that Hertford College 
shall be subject to the University Tests Act, thereby 
putting it on a level with the other colleges; but it 
does not define the consequences of this subjection. 
It may be that the authors of the Bill feel certain 
that none of the existing colleges will ever wish 
to accept any but undenominational fellowships, and that, 
as the most pious of founders cannot force a college 
to accept his gift, any precaution against such @ con. 
tingency is unnecessary. Wecannot profess to fathom the 
antried liberality of future benefactors, but it seems at 
least as likely that such an offer should be made as 
that a founder should leave it uncertain whether he 
wishes any particular religion to be tanght in his college. 
It is improbable, from the special exemption accorded 
to Hertford College as regards fellowships founded since 
the passing of the University Tests Act, that the 
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framers of the Bill are prepared to contend that under 
the University Tests Act no new denominational fellow- 
ships can be founded in colleges existing at the time 
of the passing of the Act, and that they have refrained 
from clearing up the uncertainty lest, if their Bill is 
thrown ont, its rejection should hereafter be used as an 
argument in support of the theory that, as the law stands, 
such fellowships can be founded. This, however, only 
makes it more extraordinary that it should have been 
thought worth while to introduce the present Bill. A 
measure which clears up no uncertainties and makes no 
substantial change in the existing law is hardly likely to 
recommend itself to any one except its parents. Whether 
even they will like their offspring any the better after they 
have had a whole autumn to study its shapeless little 
features is open to question. 


END OF THE CAFFRE WAR. 


7. death of the chief Sanpriut, coupled with the 
capture of his two sons, Epmunp and Maranzia, 
virtually ended the contest which has lately been wasting 
British Caffraria. Early in June the Gaika chief at- 
tempted to break from his hiding-place in the Peri Bush, 
probably impelled by want of supplies. In making his 
way from this covert to the broken country about the 
Thomas River, he came into contact with a body of 
Fingoes who were scouring the surrounding country, and 
fell in the skirmish which ensued. His corpse was not, 
however, discovered till some days after death, when it 
had been mangled by wild dogs. It was identified, never- 
theless, by persons who had been intimate with the 
deceased chieftain during lifetime, and was decently 
interred near the spot where he fell. This obstinate foe 
to the advance of civilization had fought against the 
English in the wars of 1846 and 1851, and his death, more 
especially taken with the seizure of his natural successors, 
will considerably lighten the indispensable task of breaking 
down the hereditary powers of the tribal chiefs, without 
which but little progress can be made in civilizing the 
Caffre races. An amnesty has been proclaimed pardoning 
all but the most notorious ringleaders in the late rebellion ; 
and motives both of generosity and sound policy dictate a 
display of forbearance towards the conquered. It would 
seem that no blood is to be shed upon the scaffold in 
expiation of mere participation in the late rebellion. 
Criminals duly convicted of murder of course suffer con- 
dign punishment; as the assassins of the brothers Tatnton 
were lately executed in the gaol of King William’s Town. 
The Caffre prisoners, indeed, seem utterly unconscious of 
the heinous guilt of taking up arms against Government. 
They converse quite unconcernedly with visitors on the 
subject, and innocently inquire when they will be suffered 
to return to their kraals. As a military race, it seems 
probable that they look upon war as a pastime; and it is 
incontestable that former Governments have never taken 
steps to convince them that it is thereverse. It is, besides, 
to be borne in mind that what we style rebellion bears amongst 
the Caffres a name‘of very different import; and in such 
cases the nature of the epithet usually depends upon the 
success of the undertaking. Their spontaneous allegiance is 
reserved for their own chiefs, and they regard the white 
man as a disagreeable intruder. Another plea in favour of 
the Caffres is the fact that they have conducted hostilities 
with remarkable humanity, and even observance of the 
rules of civilized warfare ; and it is gratifying to see this 
recognized in the Colonial House of Assembly. At the 
very beginning of these troubles KReExI escorted the mis- 
sionaries and white traders out of Galekaland, not only in 
security, but with every demonstration of respect; and 
subsequently there has been a wonderful absence of 
outrage or savagery. The Caffre, it must be admitted, is 
a favourable specimen of the savage; and his conduct in 
this respect may be favourably compared with the inci- 
dents of the Russo-Turkish campaign. Perhaps the utter 
absence of the implacable religious element in the recent 
strife may partially account for this; or some may prefer 
to attribute it to the softening effect of intercourse with 
us. It is not improbable that this may be so. The labours 
of missionaries have not been so barren of result as they 
are habitually represented to have been in certain quarters ; 
and it is certain that in their internal wars the various 
Caffre races were as ruthless as could be imagined before 
our occupation of their country. 


Whilst the Cape Colony appears to have passed success- 
fully through a trying ordeal, the fate of its neighbour 
Natal still hangs in the balance. The formidable Zulu 
power still obscures the political horizon; though it ig 
fortunate that the storm has been delayed till the Caffres 
have been finally suppressed. There is at present a force 
at liberty in South Africa amply sufficient—as far as can 
be judged—to guarantee it from aggression in this 
quarter; and a force under Colonel Woop has been 
despatched overland from Caffraria to the assistance of 
the sister colony. This column—consisting of five com- 
panies of the goth Regiment, a battery of Royal Artillery, 
and a regiment of local cavalry—will, it is hoped, exercise 
a wholesome moral effect upon the tribes of Independent 
Caffraria, and more especially the Amapondo, who have 
of late displayed a restless and insubordinate spirit. 
Regarding Zululand, it may not be generally known 
that the ostensible cause of dispute between ourselves 
and its black ruler originates in the act by which 
we assumed sovereignty over the Transvaal. It is a ques- 
tion of disputed boundary, a strip of land across the Blood 
River, claimed both by King Crrywayo and the Govern- 
ment of the Transvaal. This difficulty has recently been 
submitted to arbitration, three Commissioners having 
been appointed by the Natal Government, for the hearing 
of evidence and arriving at a conclusion on the subject. 
Their labours have not as yet come to an end, but upon 
the result and the manner in which their award is accepted 
depend the momentous issues of peace or war. Thus the 
annexation of the Transvaal last year, so far from having 
averted complications with the natives, seems to have 
conducted us with rapid steps into collision with them. 
The reply to this objection is that we thereby merely anti- 
cipated by a single step what had become an unavoidable 
necessity, and forestalled our future antagonists by thrust- 
ing British dominion like a wedge betwixt the Zulus 
and the Caffres of Sikukuni. Two events must be con- 
summated in the proximate future of South Africa if 
she is ever to assume a foremost rank amongst the 
colonies of the British Empire—she must thoroughly 
break the power of the native potentates, foremost among 
them the Zulu king; and she must submit to a system of 
confederation. The necessity for the second step must be 
insisted on again and again, till finally prejudice is over- 
come and success attained. The former one has been 
partially attained by the suppression of the Caffres of the 
Cape Colony; but the Zulus still remain as enemies to 
peace and progress on our borders. It is quite manifest 
that, when a civilized community finds itself in juxta- 
position to a potentate who maintains his authority by aid 
of periodical “ spear-washings,” the one or the other must 
succumb; nor is it usually long doubtful who is to be the 
survivor. Now it so happens that, owing to the fact of there 
being an unusually large garrison of regular troops in South 
Africa, the present juncture is a peculiarly favourable one 
for adjusting differences with our Zulu neighbours. If our 
conduct were guided solely by considerations of utility, our 
actions would not long remain dubious. Weshould proceed 
to break up the Zulu power, depose the King, and annex his 
territory. The reputation of the white man is at present 
high, and the Caffres are cowed by disaster and terrified 
by the violent end of Sanpitu1r. We have a considerable 
force at our disposal eager for the fray and inured to this 
description of warfare. But then arises the question of 
the arbitration. If King Cerywayo abides by its decisions, 
it is difficult to imagine where we are to search for a pre- 
text for making war upon him. Meantime the condition 
of armed peace and mutual suspicion will be prolonged ; 
the troops will, regiment by regiment, be withdrawn from 
the colony; and in a year or two the savage man will 
again have the game in his hands. It remains to be seen 
whether our proceedings in this matter will be governed 
by the maxims of high-flown moral sentiment or by con- 
siderations of sound policy. 


OPIUM AND THE INDIAN REVENUE. 


a. latest of the published Reports from the Secre- 
taries of Embassy and Legation contains an interesting 
account by Mr. Nicnotson of the position and prospects 
of the opium trade. The subject is not one which English- 
men can regard with much satisfaction, but the part they 
have taken in regard to the importation of opium into 
China has undoubtedly been exaggerated. It is often 
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assumed that, but for India, there would be no opium 
smoked in China. The Chinese Government, it is said, 
can control its own subjects and its own officials; but it 
cannot control the English merchants, who are supported 
by the English Government in bringing this fatal drug 
within the reach of the enfeebled slaves of a habit from 
which their Government would fain set them free. There 
is good reason, however, to believe that, even so long ago 
as 1839, the larger proportion of the opium consumed in 
China was of native growth. Indian opium was more in 
request, as it still is, because it has the merit of being 
more satisfying than the native. A man who smokes a 
pipe of Indian opium at six in the morning will go on 
without a second pipe till noon ; whereas, if he is smoking 
native opium, he will have to take his second pipe two hours 
earlier. Sir THomas WabE doubts whether at any time suffi- 
cient opium has been imported from India to supply five per 
cent. of the population. Thirty years ago the poppy was 
cultivated in at least ten out of the eighteen provinces of 
China. In 1858 Chinese opium was openly advertised for 
sale in the smoking shops, and in some parts of the Empire 


it was the only form of the drug to be had. Since that 


time the production of opium has gone on increasing, and 
there is good reason to believe that the monopoly of the 
Indian Govennnsan will soon be seriously threatened by 
Chinese competition. From time to time edicts prohibiting 
the cultivation have been issued by the Pekin Government, 
but the only result has been to increase the price of the 
article. The grower has had to bribe the officials as well 
as to raise his crop, and the cost of both processes has been 
borne by the consumer. Of late the Government appear 
to have become aware that a policy of prohibition puts 
only that amount of check on the use of the drug which 
comes from the purchaser having to pay more for what he 
buys, and therefore presumably being unable to buy so 
much. The form in which this change of purpose shows 
itself is characteristic of the Chinese. The Central Govern- 


ment give no intimation that the cultivation of the poppy | 


is looked on with any less disfavour than before, but the 
highest provincial authorities issue decrees for its regu- 
lation. There is a further motive for encouraging the 


growth of opium in the fact that the inland dues levied | 


on the native drug, though lighter than those on the im- 
ported drug, are much heavier than the inland dues on 
any other kind of native produce. It seems likely, there- 
fore, that opium will eventually take the same place in 
Chinese fiscal arrangements that spirits do with us. Sir 
Srarrorp NortTHcoTE may grieve over the consumption of 
spirits indicated by the amount of revenue they yield; 
but the CHaNcELLor of the ExcHEQuerR cannot but rejoice. 
A Chinese politician is probably quite as able to separate 
the characters of man and Minister, and to sec in the 
degradation of his countrymen the enrichment of his 
country. 


In spite, however, of the heavy duties levied on native 
opium, it is still very much cheaper than the Indian. It 
is a very interesting question for the Indian Government 
how far this superior cheapness is to be traced to the 
heavier taxation to which imported opium is subject both 
in India and China, and how far it is due to any natural 
advantages for the cultivation of the poppy which China 
possesses. In so far as the former cause is the opcrative 
one, the balance may conceivably be redressed. The 
Indian authorities may be willing to reap smaller gains 
from their monopoly in fear of losing it altogether, or the 
Chinese authorities may be induced to lower their tariff 
as a matter of diplomatic arrangement. But, if the soil 
and climate of China prove to be as well fitted as that of 
India for the cultivation of the poppy, the prospect becomes 
more serious. There appears to be a great difference 
in this respect between the Northern provinces and the 
Southern and Central. In the former opium can only 
be grown as an alternative to other crops, since the land 
which suits it is the irrigated land, which would otherwise 
be devoted to the cultivation of wheat and vegetables. 
But in the latter the cultivation of the poppy does not in- 
terfere with the cultivation of other profitable crops. The 
poppy is sown in November and comes to maturity early 
in May, and before this an intermediate crop of maize, 
wheat, cotton, or tobacco has been sown, and the poppy 
stalks can be cleared away in time to prevent interference 
with the young shoots. One of the reports quoted by Mr. 
Nicuotson gives an account of the peculiar tenure on 
which poppy-producing soil is held. The land is let out 
to tenants at will, the landlord paying the land-tax. The 


tenants pay no money rent, but at harvest-time they pay 
in produce. In this way the holders of land are at times 
large holders of opium. The land-tax is especially high 
in the case of land devoted to opium-growing. It has to 
pay four times as much as land devoted to any other 
crop. 

tt seems to follow from these data that the cultivation 
of opium in India is seriously threatened by the increased 
produce of the Chinese drug. ‘“ The chief, and apparently 
“ the sole, advantage,” says Mr. Nicnorson, “ possessed by 
“the Indian over the native article lies in its superior 
“ quality”; and there are two reasons why this advan- 
tage, standing alone, is not likely to be permanent. One 
is that it is liable to be lost by improvements in the native 
system of cultivation. In the provinces best suited to the 
growth of the poppy “the farmer is beginning to regard 
“ opium as the first and most important item in the year’s 
“crop.” When Chinese wits are sharpened by the dis- 
covery that the exercise of ingenuity in a particular 
direction is likely to be rewarded by large profits, it is, at 
all events, safest to expect that large results will follow. 
The Chinese have shown themselves clever cultivators in 
many ways; and, if there are no insurmountable natural 
obstacles to contend with, we may expect that Chinese 
opium will before long come much nearer, as regards 
quality, to Indian opium than it has yet done. The other 
reason is that the Chinese are a highly frugal race, and 
that they are likely therefore to find the fact that native 
opium is very much cheaper than Indian opium an ir- 
resistible incentive to its use. These two considerations, 
taken together, constitute a very serious cloud on the 
horizon of Indian revenue. One of the great sources of 
income is likely to decline steadily, and perhaps rapidly ; 
and in India the difficulty of replacing an extinct source 
of income is extraordinarily great. The Government are 
no doubt well aware of the danger that lies before them ; 
and it is to be hoped that they will not commit the error 
of trying to bolster up a decaying trade. If the opium 
trade comes to an end, it will do so in obedience to a 
natural and inevitable law; and, whatever may be the 
best way of meeting the change, it will certainly not be 
dealt with to any good purpose by a policy of ineffectual 
resistance. 


THE HABIT OF READING. 


N ingenious writer in the Pall Mall Gazette has recently ex- 
posed to the horrified public a new vice of the working 
classes, as they are still facetiously called. It does not seem easy 
to invent, still less to discover in actual existence, a new vice. 
In Hawthorne's 7ransformation there isa mysterious character who 
is supposed by some to be a revenant, a Satanic evangelist from the 
old Roman world with the mission of reviving extinct iniquities. 
He certainly could not have brought up from the dead and buried 
world the terrible crime revealed by the writer in the Pall Malt 
Gazette. This gentleman has found out that many members of 
the poorer classes are victims of the detestable practice of reading 
too much. The author of Lothair said, with much truth, that the 
upper classes never read at all; and they at least must be moved 
by the terrible and unsuspected depravity of the new social layers. 
Reading tells on artisans (we are to believe) like drink, or rather 
like opium. They will read anything, just as Porson was ready to 
drink anything, from spirits of wine and stuff for lamps to cheap 
sherry. They will read scientific treatises, if they can get nothing 
better. Works on conic sections, philology, the theory of torpe- 
does, or the higher curves, minister to their diseased appetites. 
They will swallow a geological treatise as certain savages eat 
earth when they cannot get slugs or opossums. They can pass a 
happy hour with the advertisement sheet of the Times. These are 
their resources in desperate circumstances, when no novels and 
stories of adventure are to be had. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to say, however, that they prefer stories of adventure 
to advertisements. Captain Mayne Reid shows them “the key 
of the happy golden land,” and M. Gustave Aimard leads 
them against red-skins, black-skins, and yellow-skins. The 
London Reader supplies them with tales of social adventure, with 
the romance of virtuous indigence and vicious opulence. All the 
leisure hours of these abandoned artisans are devoted to read ing, 
and, as they stitch at our coats, or paint our panels, or lay bricks 
for our houses, they live on memories of these happy entertain- 
ments. They exist in a paradis artificiel, as Charles Baudelaire 
would have said, to which opium and bang do not supply the 
“ y oe sesame !” Thus hours of toil go by like a night of ms ; 
in their waking moments their eyes see little of the visible world. 
They are bent on printed pages which reveal a world of ad- 
venturous life in which weariness and want are forgotten. The 
bold burglar steals off to crack a crib, the knight carries away the 
Jewess on his saddle-bow, the earless trapper shoots the grizzly 
bear, the escaped convict hides in the sewers of Paris, the Countess 
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of Rudolstadt flits from one to another deserted tower or haunted 
forest. The starveling tailor, the swinked mechanic, is for the 
hour like the gods in the “ Strayed Reveller ” :— 

The gods are happy. 

They turn on all sides 

Their shining eyes: 

And see, below them, 

The earth, and men. 

No doubt the writer in the Pall Mall Gazette is right when he 
says that life in their artiiicial paradise is ruinous to the poor men 
o seek this refuge from care. ‘There is not much to be said for 

them. Itis plain that they may become as useless, shiftless, and 
forlorn as drunkards or opium-eaters, if they once abandon them- 
selves to the habit of indiscriminate reading. One cannot even 
claim for them the praise of imaginative power. If people are 
truly imaginative, they find materials of thought and stuff 
for dreams in the moving spectacle of life. They are in- 
terested, not as gossips are interested, in the affairs of 
their neighbours and of the world. It is for want of 
original fancy that people turn to the materials of fancy ready- 
made, so to speali; to the manufactured article, as found in poems 
and novels. 
on, lies around us everywhere. 


The raw material, which imagination ought to work | 
Some persous are so constituted | 


that they avert their eyes from life, and look only at the refiection, | 


or rather the picture of it, which is to be found in books. They 
do not care to observe life except ina magic mirror, like that of 
the Lady of Shalott; and, unlike her, they are never sick of 
shadows. There is a want of energy in the character of such 
people, and yet they win some sympatby from all bookish men. 

hey only carry to excess the tendency of all scholars, historians, 
bibliographers. Bookworms of more complete development ought 
to feel not unkindly towards tie poor do-nothing lovers of litera- 
ture, the working-men who waste their time and money over books, 
as their more robust fellows do over pots of ale. 

The temptation to become a mere bookworm is probably the 
besetting sin of most men of letters. Printed paper draws them 


magnetically, as omer says iron draws the hands of a hero, They | 
must always be reading ; and they, like the depraved mechanic, | 


find material in the newspaper sheets which are devoted to ad- 
vertisements. What literature, indeed, can be more full of sug- 
gestion than the advertisements which tell us all that men need— 
the whole farrago libelli of human life—which reveal undieamed 
of and mysterious wants, and funds of incomprehensible supply? 
A man who has the habit of reading will not refuse a tract. 
are often very good stories in tracts—in the first page and a 
half, that is to say—the honey-smeared lips of the cup which is 


There | 


sometimes full of wormwood. You get from tracts an insight into | 


the habits of costermongers, and the incidents which diversify the 
life of cabmen (a very convertible class), You are put on the 
track of unexpected analogies, between the daguerreotype and con- 
science, for example, or some information about the art and mystery 
of rope-making goes before remarks (which may be skipped) about 
the bondage of bad habits. A man with the habit of reading has 
a Mahommedan respect for all printed paper. He finds things he 
is glad to know about in the scraps inserted in the binding of old 
books. Important facts meet him in the greasy country newspapers 


which lie on the tables of rural inns. He cannot take up a mouldy , 


octavo on a stall but he learns something from the researches of a 
forgotten pedant. It is true that the confirmed reader may be 
missing something else that is worth looking at in human life, while 
he pores over the productions of the feeble or the mighty minds 
of old. On the other hand, he has sv far the advantage over the 
mentally dissipated mechanic, that in everything he reads he finds 
grist for the mill that works up the solid literary vestments of 
old times into the marketable shoddy which is the raiment of the 
modern spirit. He is working at his trade, not neglecting it, un- 
less he is one of those misers of reading who keep all they find to 
themselves. There is not much to be said for the habit of reading 
when it merely ministers to a man’s contempt for people who live 
their lives in the sun and the wind and are careless of books. 
There is this to be said for the habit of reading, that it fills up 
waste hours as nothing else does, except, perhaps, the refreshment 
of smoking. A man who can find amusement in any printed 
trash suflers less than others from long periods of waiting at 
railway stations. He exhausts the advertisements, and it is strange 


if he does noi find on the bookstall some sixpenny volume which | 


makes him laugh or wonder. The very cheapest and most trivial 
literature introduces you to an undreamed of world of readers and 
writers, about whose intellectual tastes and habits there is no other 
way of getting information. Who, for example, would know the 
whole truth about the mental vacuity of people of fashion if he did 
not, in some forlorn hour and place, read the literature which they 
love and help to construct ? Who could fathom the deeps of popular 
politics and political economy without aid from the journals of the 
upinstructed ? Their novels are equally strange, and equally re- 
ward research. The habit of reading is invaluable, too, when a 
man is waiting at a dentist's or a doctor's. No hours of waiting 
for a verdict can be more dreary ; and he is blessed who can bury 
himself in old numbers of Punch, in the paper of yesterday, and in 
goody-goody books about cruelty to animals. 

It is a mistake to suppose that all born bookworms are = 
who have no interest in practical life,and no power of dealing 
with men and witb circumstances. There never was a more con- 
firmed bookworm than Napoleon, who, for all that, was, it will 
be allowed, “a man of action.” In all his campaigns he carried a 
travelling library of novels. 


after his literary en cas. Just as the life of a servant was devoted 
to keeping a roast fowl always ready to be eaten, so this literary 
taster had to supply Napoleon with novels eternally fresh. Irom 
Moscow, from Madrid, he kept writing for new novels, He often 
complained that they were really too bad. He would read a few 
pages in his travelling carriage, and then throw the dull volumes 
out of the window, and turn, voracious, to a fresh packet. He 
projected a miniature travelling edition of all readable French 
literature, but the publication in the desired form proved too ex- 
pensive, even foran Emperor. This taste for trashy novels was 
not peculiar to Napoleon. Many men of active minds, even when 
refined taste is combined with activity, many judges, barristers, 
scholars, find rest and solace in the very poorest novels, As long 
as there is a plot, and a narrative, and a mystery, they are 
content. 

The habit of reading is only noxious when it becomes, as it 
often does among indolent people, a disease. Their mental empti- 
ness produces a morbid hunger; they must for ever have a 
tattling paper in their hands. They can read only literature which 
deals with known people and with “ personalities” and gossip, but 
of that they are insatiate. ‘They have grafted on malice and idle- 
ness the form, but not the essence, of the habit of reading. It is 
a habit which is depriving lecturers in the Universities of 
their office, and which once threatened to silence orators. Fortu- 
nately it has been found that the speeches of orators are very 
useful as texts for the endless flow of printed matter which 
streams from the literary men. If Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Beaconsfield did not speak there would be nothing to write about, 
therefore nothing to read, and a serious void in the breakfast hour 
of respectable families. Bookworms ought to be anxious to have 
themselves marked off as a species distinct from mere newspaper 
worms. ‘There is something respectable in the habit of the book- 
worm, which causes libraries to be kept up and knowledge to be 
stored, while the devourer of the flying leaves of literature is 
another creature, a sort of butterfly or locust. He is indolent, 
ignorant, and retains nothing but a confused memory of gossip, 
with the wrong facts affixed to the wrong names. No honest book- 
worm would willingly share the habit of the newspaper devourer ; 
he would rather consort with the depraved mechanic who lives in 
a fantastic world of romance. In him there may be the unde- 
veloped germs of the scholar or poet ; but the languid butterfly who 
settles on the leaves of the lighter press is generally nothing but 
a scandalmonger too lazy to walk and talk and pursue his pro- 
fession in the old manner of the Backbites and Sneerwells. For 
the worthier habit of reading, Fulke Greville is the best apologist, 
with his confession of the advantage of retiring from “ the heavy 
wheels of fortune” to “ the safe society of books and of dead men.” 


FONTAINEBLEAU. 


W HEN Dr. Johnson was in France with the Thrales in 1775, 
he spent two or three days at Fontainebleau, which he calls 
a large, mean town, crowded with people. They went and saw the 
King and Queen dining in public, and the Queen riding in the 
forest, remarking that she rode aside. The lady’s side-saddle was 
then somewhat of a novelty ; and in one of Maria Theresa's letters 
dated five years before this, when Marie Antoinette first came to 
France, she objects to her daughter riding astride like a man. The 
ereat moralist also noted the colour of her horse as light grey, and 
that he had a martingale, and that Her Majesty galloped. It 
was in her early and happy days, and the poor lady could enjoy her 
gallop on her grey horse with his martingale, without any fore- 
boding of the wretched animal with its funereal pace that, eighteen 
years later, was to drag her to the place of execution. They went 
over the chiteau, and the Doctor mentions stalls and shops in 
the passages, and the fresco-paintings “ by a great master, worn 
out.” Either Dr. Johnson was mistaken—for he saw very badly, 
and on the occasion of the same visit to France described Ver- 
sailles also as a mean town—or Fontainebleau has vastly im- 
proved in the course of a century. It is now a place of ten thou- 
sand inhabitants, with clean, regular streets, and handsome stone 
houses. At the end of every street the beautiful forest at once in- 
vites entrance to it; there are no disagreeable suburbs, and within 
the circuit of the town are many villas with pleasant gardens. It 
almost escapes the air of dulness so prevalent in French country 
towns, and this may probably be owing to its having 
for so long afforded one of their principal residences to the 
rulers of France. Fontainebleau, indeed, might have been called 
at once a Windsor, a Richmond, and a Hampton Court; and may 
now, in addition, be called a Woolwich and aSandhurst. For the 
military college and appurtenant establishments which were 
at Metz before the Franco-German war have been transferred to 
Fontainebleau, where the outlying buildings of the chateau afford 
space for lecture-rooms, museums, and other necessary accommo- 
dation; while exercise-grounds and a long range for artillery 
practice have been found in the ample domain of the surrounding 
forest. 

The chateau is thus again, as it formerly was, the centre of life 
and movement in the town. For many centuries it has been 
closely associated with the history of France, and its memories are 
varied and numerous. In the many changes, demolitions, and 
reconstructions of its architecture it suggests a parallel to the fre- 
quent and strange mutations which have taken place in the poli- 


He had an official in Paris to look | tical fabric of that great and delightful, but very restless, people 
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whose annals can never be dull. Begun, as we now see it, 
by Francis I., the chateau has almost always been a favourite with 
its owners. Henry II., Henry IV., Louis XIV., Louis XV., Louis 
Philippe, and the two Napoleons have been chiefly concerned in 
subsequent additions, alterations, and restorations; and it has been 
the actual scene of some very remarkable passages in I'rench his- 
tory. Tradition preserves the identity of the room in which Biron 
was arrested by order of Henry IV. It was in the Galérie des 
Cerfs that the ill-fated Monaldeschi was murdered, after a long 
struggle for mercy, by his mistress, who assumed the right to 
carry out a sentence of death, suddenly passed by herself, without 
any form of trial, in her own forum domesticum, at a time when 
she was a Queen without a realm, and when the place of execution 
was the palace of her host Louis XIV. It may have been the 
dreadful end of some passages of gallantry between the Queen and 
her Master of the Horse, and the part played in the tragedy by 
Christina was perhaps rather that of a feokien woman than of 
an offended Queen. The undercoat of mail worn by the man is 
still preserved, a grim memorial of the lawless and cruel deed ; and 
the name of its author stands out in dark relief from the gayer 
recollections of Diane de Poitiers, Gabrielle d’Mstrées, and Mme. 
de Pompadour, whose names are of course associated with the royal 
residence in certain reigns at Fontainebleau. No notice seems to 
have been taken of the occurrence by the French authorities; the 
ex-queen remained the honoured guest of the king for some time 
afterwards, and she found defenders for what she had done, among 
whom was no less a person than Leibnitz, who argued that in 
abdicating her sovereignty she had not parted with the power of 
life and death over those of her subjects who accompanied her in 
exile from Sweden. 

Saint-Simon relates that in 1717 the Czar Peter the Great paida 
visit to Fontainebleau, and was taken out hunting, which he did 
not at all like, as he was afraid of falling off his horse. He found 
consolation, however, in a dinner alone with his attendants, and 
“Tl revint dans un carrosse avec trois de ses gens. II parut dans 
ce carrosse quils avaient largement bu et mangé.” The 
enlightened Muscovite, however, did more serious damave than this 
to Mr. Evelyn when he wantonly destroyed the well-lept hedges 
in his garden at Deptford, where he was learning ship-building and 
helping to lay the foundation of that Russian power which appears 
to some modern politicians to be so full of advantage to mankind. 
Another celebrity whose claims to be considered one of the 
benefactors of his species are not universally admitted also figured 
for a moment at Fontainebleau. Jecn Jacques Rousseau con- 
fesses how he sat in the royal theatre in a box opposite to 
Louis XV., at the first representation of an opera. He was not 
in courtly costume, for he wore a long beard, and his wig was 
badly dressed. He was by turns ashamed of his appearance in 
such a company, and ashamed that a philosopher should be dis- 
concerted by so trifling a matter; all he bolted the next day in 
order to avoid being presented to the king. The Revolution 
brought desertion and neglect of the chateau, and it was not 
inhabited again until Napoleon I. had it prepared for the reception 
of Pius VII., whose pericd of state imprisonment in France was 
ee at Fontainebleau in a suite of apartments still shown as 

aving been occupied by the captive Pope. It was in one of them 
that in 1813 he was induced to sign the Concordat, by which he 
resigned his temporal sovereignty in Italy. The chiteau thus restored 
to use, and thus used, was destined before long to witness another 
and a greater act of abdication. Driven to bay by the series of 
disasters which followed the retreat from Moscow and the triumph 
of British arms in the Spanish peninsula, the fallen Emperor bade 
farewell to his army in the great courtyard of the palace where 
were pronounced the famous “ adieux de Fontainebleau.” 

The period of the Renaissance in art is nowhere better illus- 
trated in France than at Fontainebleau. Francis I. had the ser- 
vices of Vignola, Serlio, Rosso, Primaticcio, and Cellini in the 
building and decoration of his palace. Primaticcio, Dr. Johnson’s 
“oreat master,’ brought from Italy antique statues, and moulds 
from which their originals were reproduced in bronze, and he sup- 
plied the designs for the extensive paintings afterwards executed 
on the wails and ceilings by Niccolo dell’ Abbate. Of these the 
greater part have disappeared, and of those in the magnificent 
“Galérie de Henri II,” half of what is now to be seen is 
the actual work of Alaux, the painter, who restored them in 
Louis Philippe’s time. The hideous left wing of the “Cour 
des Adicux ” was added by Louis XV. to provide accommoda- 
tion for the increasing retinue of his Court, and to make way 
for it one of the fine old galleries was demolished. At the 
same time the growing amplitude of the ladies’ hoops made 
it necessary to widen the doorways of the older apartments, to 
the no small detriment of the decorations and architectural pro- 
portions. Room had to be made for fashion to enter, just as in a 
former generation room was made for the great Cardinal when at 
Fontainebleau, at which time practicable breaches were established 
in walls, casements were removed from their windows, in 
order to admit the passage of Richelieu’s huge litter, carried by 
twenty-four men. It may be remembered that M. Victor Hugo 
has made a picturesque use of this fact in the filth act of Marion 
de Ivrme, which opens with the workmen engaged in pulling 
down part of the wall round the donjon of Beaugency, swearing 


at the hardness of their task, and ends with the terrible voice, 
“pas de grice,” issuing from the interior of the unwieldy structure | 
as it comes through the newly-made opening. 

The visitor to Fontainebleau will enerally devote his first time 
to go forth from it , 


to seeing the chateau, but will soon be g 


into the delicious and beautiful garden, from which its irregular 
but well-grouped masses of building are seen to so much advan- 

e. The “ Parterre” is a triumph of formal gardening, and is 
one of Le Nétré’s masterpieces ; the square piece of water, with its 
central fountain, the raised walks, the flower beds, the exquisitely 
clipped rows of trees, the long piece of water called the “ canal,” 
and the outlook into the forest, form a whole not easily to be 
matched elsewhere. From this, again, there will soon be a longing 
to rush into the depths of the forest itself, and to become gradually 
acquainted with all its grandeurs and charms. It is a real forest, 
like what a child fancies the forest must be in a fairy tale; and 
not merely such a forest as those in England, of whose laws old 
Manwood wrote learnedly, There is vert enough indeed at 
Fontainebleau, and also no lack of venison ; for the hunting is good, 
and the letting of it now brings in a good annual rent to the 
Republic. The forest is full of variety and surprises; there are 
lofty trees going up straight as a rocket to a great height, and 
then bursting into splendid girandoles and bouquets of branch and 
foliage. There are deep shades and sunny spots of greenery; 
there are roads, by-lanes, and footpaths, open and tangled, among 
which the unwary stranger could hardly fail to lose himself if it 
were not for the admirable system of guide-posts and other in- 
dications of direction and locality which have been provided. 
Altogether, there are about one hundred miles of road in the forest. 
At all principal points of divergence names are exhibited, and 
everywhere a red patch or the blazing of the bark of a tree 
means that the town of Fontainebleau lies in the direction to 
which it faces. There are openings with plashy pools and birch 
trees which carry one to the highlands of Scotland ; groups of rocks, 
pretty much of the same geological character, but far exceeding 
them in size and beauty of form, colour, and arrangement, as the 
well-known High Rocks and Erridge Rocks at Tunbridge Wells, 
some of them covered with lichens whose brilliant and varied 
tints cannot be beaten in Switzerland. Distant views, too, are to 
be had of great extent and beauty from many of the higher parts 
of the forest; and sometimes a glimpse is caught of the lines of 
stone arches which, where required, support the aqueduct which 
bears water on its appointed way to dusty Paris. 

Within a moderate drive from the town lies the well-known 
artists’ village of Barbison. Here Jean Francois Millet spent the 
latter years of his life, among the peasants and the scenery which 
he loved to paint, and here he might be found at work before 
his easel in blouse and sabots, and in a studio which most 
resembled a country carpenter's shop. At Barbison, too, lived 
Théodore Rousseau, and still their aspiring successors in art 
frequent the favourite spot; and on a fine day the white 
canopies, under which the forest is growing again upon canvas, 
may be seen far and near almost in every open space and glade. 
There was formerly an English colony in Fontainebleau, as in 
many other French towns, before railroads and Tree-trade had 
equalized prices and destroyed the comparative cheapness of 
France as a place of residence. Some British families lingered 
till the breaking out of the late war, but none have permanently 
returned to it. In point of fact Fontainebleau is now rather a dear 
thana cheap place. The prices in its shops are higher than in Paris, 
and it may be presumed that the commodities sold are not better. 
But the character for expensiveness which has lately been earned 
by the inhabitants culminates in the charges made at the large 
hotels, and one of these is said to have surpassed itself upon the 
occasion of the recent visit of the Shah of Persia. A fabulous 
amount has been named as the total of his bill for a short stay, 
and, as a specimen, it was said that five francs apiece was put 
down to him for his cigars, and a hundred francs for a box of 
cigarettes. The story is probably only a story, but, if the thin 
had really happened, mine host would no doubt have justifie 
himself as the oider host of Ostend did when George II. passed 
that way in one of his journeys between England and Hanover. 
Having made an exorbitant charge for a slight supper of eggs, he 
was po fae if eggs were very scarce at Ostend, and replied— No; 
but kings are.” 


DARK AND FAIR. 


‘HE British Association, in the Biological Section, discussed 
the other day the effect of race on politics and national 
character. It seemed, however, to be thought that race atlected 
personal appearance more than political conduct. We may 
at any rate owe our complexion to forgotten ancestors. Some 
years ago Mr. Gladstone, whom nothing escapes, declared that 
light-haired people were less numerous than in his 
outh. Many middle-aged persons will probably agree with 
im. The English have the reputation of being a fair race; and 
yet, if any one luoks down on the heads of the people at a concert 
or in a theatre, he will be almost surprised at the number of dark 
olls. If it be true, as some one maintained at the meeting of the 
Tpritish Association, that the distinct early races are now all mixed 
and blended, and that nevertheless representatives of the pure 
characteristics of race constantly appear, it seems that the blond 
Celts are dying out and “the dark Iberians” surviving. If the 
human race ever were so unfortunate, in consequence of the blend- 
ing of blood, as to become of one settled complexion, the old 
rivalry and dualism of dark and fair would be lost. This rivalry 
is as manifest in the predilections of historical races as it used to be 
in the English novel, The time was when the black-haired, black- 
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ed girl of fiction was as dark of soul as of tresses; while the 
blue-eyed maiden’s character was of “heaven’s own colour.” 
Thackeray damaged this tradition by invariably making his dark 
heroine nice, his fair heroine a treacherous siren. Becky is 
blonde; Emmy, brown; Betsy Amory, as she herself avers, is 
“blanche et blonde”; the exemplary Laura is of a darker tint. 
Even Angelica, in the Rose and the Ring, the affected and insincere 
Angelica, is yellow-haired ; while the honest Betsinda is a nut- 
brown maid. When another distinguished novelist made the 
criminal Lady Audley a blonde (if we have not absolutely for- 
gotten her adventures, Lady Audley was little better than one of 
the wicked), blond miscreants became quite the order of the day. 
Occasionally their locks were described as “ tawny ”; but they were 
never dark. At the same time, the ebon and lustrous tresses and 
olive complexion, which captivated our ancestors in Books of Beauty, 
went out of fashion. The excesses of imitative art, the curls and 
fringes falsely golden of to-day, prove that Minna would no longer 
captivate any pirate of taste. In another generation the balance 
may have shifted, and fashion, like a lady in the adventures of 
Henry Esmond, may dote on a black man. Meantime it is curious 
to note how prejudice has varied in the past, though on the whole, 
perhaps, gulen hair has always had the better of the contest. 

The ancient Gauls, as we learn from Claudian and other autho- 
rities, were warm admirers of yellow hair, fava Gallia crine ferov. 
They even used a kind of soap which was supposed to make their 
locks golden for ever. The Roman ladies, rather late in their 
history, employed cosmetics possessing the same virtue ; but, on the 
whole, the Romans were people of catholic taste and celebrated 
with equal fervour the dark and the golden hair, the brown and the 
blonde complexion. Lucretius, in a — adopted by Moliére, 
shows that each tint has its charm. Horace speaks of a man 

Spectandum nigris oculis, nigroque capillo. 
The dark lover in Virgil knows how to plead his own cause 
poetically :— 
Alba ligustra cadunt, vaccinia nigra leguntur ; 
and Ovid says of a youth at that age when, as Homer declares, “ his 
bloom is fairest,” 
Et suberat flave jam nova barba come. 

As for Homer, he appears to have been the poet of an impartial 
age. He actually seems to make Odysseus fair in one passage 
and dark in another. Menelaus has the constant epithet £avOds, as 
the Northern Harold was Harold Fair-hair. The Greek gods, 
though all related to each other by bonds of blood, were of com- 

lexion as widely different as the dark and fair children of an 
English family. The “golden Aphrodite” and the “grey-eyed 
Athene ” were foils to ox-eyed Hera and Posidon of the blue-black 
locks. The Hebrews appear to have thought it rather odd that 
any one should be both Tack and comely. If Sir Peredur, in the 
Mabinogion, represented old Welsh taste, the Celts of Wales ad- 
mired dark-haired women. Thus, when the Knight saw the 
wounded raven lying in the snow, he determined, after long 
musing, that the bird’s plumage was like the hair of his beloved, 
while the red blood on the white ground was the image of her 
complexion. It would not be difficult, however, to select fair 
— from Welsh legend—for example, Iseult of the white 


The ringlets on her shoulders lying 

In their flitting lustre vying 

With the clasp of burnished gold 

Which her heavy robe doth hold. 
She is a foil, in legend as well as in Mr. Matthew Arnold’s poem, 
to Iseult of Ireland :— 

Shaking back her raven hair 

With the old imperious air. 
It is probable that all races have chiefly admired the tint that is 
rarest among themselves. In ancient Greece, we may suppose 
from the impartiality of poets, that neither dark nor yellow locks 
were predominant, though, if we might judge from the gilt or 
russet chevelure of the coloured terra-cotta figurines from Tanagra, 
the Boeotian women were notable for golden hair. 

There isa class of poetry which is remarkable for its steady 
partisanship of fair beauties, Wherever one finds a popular song, 
a traditional ballad, it is loud in admiration, like the Scotch 
ballads without exception, of yellow hair. That tint, we believe, 
is rare in modern Greece, but in the love songs and short ditties of 
the mo of the Morea and the islands the beloved has always 

olden hair and eyes of sapphire blue. The deserted bride sings 

ow her lover's hair “ shone like the sun” about his shoulders. 
In the French Volks-lieder the girls are almost as invariably 
blond as in the songs of Heine. “ Blonde is with us a synonym 
fur belle,” says M. Laisnel de la Salle in his interesting book on 
the legends and customs of the people of Berry. The villagers say 
of a young man, “ il va voir sa blonde,” though the “ blonde” has 
hair of intense black. There is even such an expression as “ aller en 
blonde,” “ to go a-wooing,” which proves the universality of the 
belief in fair beauties. People describe a child or a grown-u 
person with reddish hair as “ blonde comme un bassin ”—a scou: 
= r basin, be it understood. This saying is as old as the time 


uillaume de Lorris, who uses it in the Roman de la Rose :— 
Chevens ot blons com un bacin. 
Marot, too, has 
Vierge plus blonde qu’un bassin. 


The peasants retain the ancient taste of the Court and the courtly 


poets. M. Just Veillat says that the Trouvéres used to ask for. 
giveness from their audience when they sang the praises of 
brunette. We confess that we remember no examples of this 
practice; nay, in the later semi-epic songs, the Soldan’s daughter 
(who was sure to be dark) always won the knight from her rival, 
the Christian lady. In Brantéme’s time the fashion for yellow 
hair prevailed. It may have come, with other ideas of the Renais- 
sance, from Italy, where the Venetian ladies used to stretch their 
locks out over the vast brims of a peculiar sort of hat, and sit on the 
house-top exposed to the full rays of the sun. It was natural that 
inters should prefer and help to keep in fashion the Venetian 
ate which seem to have caught a sunbeam on their coils, and 
even now hold it prisoned on the canvas of Titian or of Palma. 

Thus it is natural enough that Marot, preserving the Italian 
tradition, should make a lady say— 

Pourtant si je suis brunette, 

Amy, n’en prenez esmoy ; 
Autant suis ferme et jeunette 
Qu’une plus blanche que moy. 

Guillaume de Lorris was of the same way of thinking before Italy 
had so much influence on French taste :— 

Tcelle dame ot nom biautés ; 

EI ne fu obscure ne brune, 

Ains fu clere comme la lune. 
This popular French preference for blondes is not absolutely uni- 
versal. There is a large class of songs dealing with the misad- 
ventures and woes of deserters from the army. In the district 
about Metz love seems to make as many soldiers run away from 
the colours as in the American army (according to Thackeray’s 
ballad) the passion brings recruits to them. In that half German 
country, where the mass of the people should be fair, the deserters 
all ascribe their ruin to dark beauties :— 

Je me suis engagé 

Pour l'amour d'une brune, 

Non pas pour les cadeaux 

Que je lui ai donnés, 

Mais pour un doux baiser 

Qu'elle ma refusé. 
Another soldier asks pitifully— 

Faut-il pour l'amour d’une brune 

Etre enfermé dans les cachots ? 

The example of France, in the districts where light-haired people 
are the rare exceptions, proves that the poetical charm of blondes 
may be preserved in songs, even when actual examples have 
almost ceased to exist, or at least have become very rare. There 
are probably more pretty things to be said, with no great expense 
of fancy, about blue eyes and golden locks than about their rivals. 
There are an almost inexhaustible number of similes to be drawn 
from the sea, the sky, sapphires, turquoises, amber, metallic sub- 
stances, flowers, and such other component parts of natural beauty 
as readily occur to the most limited imagination. The dew that 
on the violet lies, ebony, the plumage of the crow, and the raven 
down of darkness, almost exhaust the material objects which the 

oet of dark maidens can force into his service. For this reason, 
if for no other, fair beauties are likely to retain their popularity 
and pre-eminence in verse. It is pleasant to reflect that, even if 
Mr. Bisdstone was right in his Peco idea, even if fair hair is 
going out, science can, and does, daily remedy the omissions and 
negligence of nature. While there are auricomous fluids, the 
poet need never despair of finding locks and complexions worthy 
of his store of jewelled epithets. The fashionable demand in 
this, as in other regions of political economy, is soon confronted 
with the supply. This, again, on Darwinian principles, as under- 
standed by the people, must react on the natural complexion of the 
race; and Angli may once more be angelt, as far as yellow hair 
can make them worthy of the Pontifical compliment. 


THE SOCIAL INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


i ye Bibliotheque Universelle et Revue Suisse is hardly as well 
known in this country as it deserves to be. We had occasion 
two or three years ago to call the attention of our readers to some 
important posthumous — of Montalembert’s which were pub- 
lished in that journal by Father Hyacinthe, to whose charge he 
had committed them, when his regular literary executors had 
declined to let them appear among his works. And it not un- 
frequently contains articles of interest on various subjects. In 
the current number M. Ernest Naville has a paper on “The 
Social Influence of Christianity,” which does not perhaps sa 
anything very new in substance—for it would be difficult to 
be original without being paradoxical on so well worn a sub- 
ject—but which brings out very forcibly and simply certain 
facts which, however undeniable, are apt in the present day 
to be forgotten. What may be the writer's theological views 
we are unable to say, but his historical estimate is one well 
entitled to command the assent of heterodox and orthodox 
alike, based as it is, not on any doctrinal assumption even 
of the truth of Christianity, but on a review of the course of 
Christian history. He takes as his text the concluding sentence 
of a paper read by M. Troplong in 1842 before the Insti- 
tute of France:—‘‘The Christian philosophy is the founda- 
tion of our social life. It lies at the root of our principles 
of right; and though the fact is not universally recognized 
we live much more by it than by the ideas which have survived 
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from the ruin of the Greek and Roman world.” This is the more 
remarkable, as the reviewer justly observes, when we recollect that 
Christ neither claimed nor exercised any political power, and 
refused to be made a King. And moreover for the first three cen- 
turies this was strictly the condition of His Church. Yet what is 
the result? We must distinguish the Christian faith as a reli- 
en system—which is not here in question—from the principles 
ing on social and civil life to which it has given rise. As our 
author expresses it with grave, but hardly undeserved sarcasm, 
“ Abstracting from faith and worship, there are Christian nations.” 
Such language sounds almost satirical as applied to the character 
of individuals and the policy of States, but it has a very real sense 
nevertheless. It designates the broad and radical distinction of 
Christian nations from e.g. Buddhist or Mahometan nations. How 
is this distinction to be explained? Christ, as we have seen, dis- 
claimed all temporal power. He bade His disciples “render to 
Cesar the ' that were Cesar’s, and to God the things that 
were God’s.” Yet in this very disclaimer is contained the secret 
of the great social and political revolution which the Christian reli- 
ion was destined to accomplish in the world. In every ancient 
tate the a om and spiritual were inextricably confounded, 
whether the State ruled religion, or priests ruled the State. 
The words of Christ for ever separated the temporal and 
spiritual order. And hence followed at once two eventful conse- 
quences, on which our whole system of civilization in great 
measure depends—the emancipation of the religious conscience 
and the emancipation of civil society. By virtue of the first “ the 
word of Christ abides as the imperishable seed of liberty”; by 
the second all social constraint exercised in the name of religion 
is excluded. The influence of Christ and of His Ciurch on 
society was therefore to be “ purely moral.” But this moral influ- 
ence has produced the most momentous effects. In what does it 
consist ? 

If we come to analyse the great law of love to God and our neigh- 
bour which Christ laid down as a compendium of the whole duty 
of man, we find in it three main elements of obligation; those 
which concern the dignity of man, as distinct from the lower 
animals, those of justice, and those of beneficence. Among the 
copious illustrations which suggest themselves of the social 
action of Christianity under these three heads, M. Naville selects | 
three typical examples, and it may be doubted if any better selec- 
tion could have been made. Taking first, what lies most obvi- 
ously on the surface, the beneficent aspects of Christianity, we 
have a striking confession cited from the works of Julian the 
Apostate, whose life was absorbed in the abortive endeavour to 
put new wine into old bottles and galvanize a decaying 
superstition by the engrafted virtue of the forces which 
had destroyed its life. He complained that “the negligence of 
our (heathen) priests about the poor has suggested to the impious 
Galileans the notion of benevolence towards them,” and he desired 
to recover for Paganism the advantages which this active bene- 
ficence had gained “for the progress of impiety,” that is of the 
Gospel. Of course he failed. Paganism had no pity for the un- 
happy, the suffering, the feeble, the sick, and “him that hath 
no helper.” There were no hospitals in ante-Christian times. 
Lives that were useless to the State were not worth preserving. 
The Gospel, as M. Naville observes, has even been blamed for its 
care “ewe the lives of feeble children and worn out old 
men. e have lately heard ominous suggestions of a xeturn to 
the more drastic methods of treatment in fashion among the 
nations of antiquity under the pretty sobriquet of ‘“ euthanasia.” 
It is curious to observe how there is hardly a touch in classical 
poetry of that love for childhood and tender reminiscence of their 
own childish days which hardly a single Christian poet fails to 
exhibit. The reviewer quotes an interesting passage from Gratry’s 
works, in which he tells us that he has often advised unbelieving 
or sceptical young men who consulted him to take charge of 
some poor family, and that they have always come to the same 
conclusion ; “no ee ee without moral progress, no 
moral progress without religious progress.” This charitable 
influence of the Gospel then has passed into the manners and 
even the legislation of all Christian States. 

_ But there is something which comes before charity, and that is 
justice. Justice was recognized as a cardinal virtue by Pagan 
oy but it was grossly outraged in the institutions of every 

‘agan State. Take one critical example, the system of slavery. 
How did the Church deal with it? She could not suppress it, 
for she neither ssed nor claimed any temporal power, and it 
was against Christian ethics to preach revolt. Spartacus not long 
before had headed a revolt of seventy thousand slaves, and the 
result was to make their condition worse than before. But 
Christianity enforced principles which sapped the foundation of the 
whole system of slavery. it proclaimed for the first time in 
history the responsibility and therefore the true dignity of man; 
it taught that slaves are men and all men are brothers. Nor did 
it merely D mae an abstract principle. It bound on its own 
disciples the obligation of carrying out that principle to its 
legitimate results. .The master who seduced a slave was obliged 
to marry her, and the master who ill-treated a slave was excom- 
municated. Slaves were forbidden to obey their masters in dis- | 
obedience to the law of God. Christian slaves received the | 
Eucharist, while their masters, if penitents or catechumens, were 
excluded. A slave could be ordained, and thereby became the | 
superior of his master in the Church. The emancipation of | 
slaves was encouraged and largely practised. And thus gradu- | 
ally, as the Christian spirit produced its natural fruits, | 


slavery was softened, modified, and transformed, till it had 
almost disappeared from Western Europe. There is indeed a 
darker side to the picture to be seen in the revival of slavery 
in the fifteenth century, first among the Portuguese and then 
among the other nations of Europe. Hardly a century ago n 

were publicly sold in Paris. But .as the Mahometans had first 
suggested this infamous traffic to the Portuguese, so it was the 
revolt of the Christian conscience which eventually put it down. 
In America and in Russia that work has been accomplished under 
our own eyes. In America the protest came from the Quakers. 
In England at an earlier date the work was done by “ positive 
Christians” like Wilberforce and Buxton. And the Russian 
imperial manifesto of February 1861 closes with an exhortation to 
“the pious and faithful people to sign their brows with the cross, 
and join their prayers with ours to call down the blessing of the 
Most High on their first free labour.” If it is objected that the 
eighteenth century took part in the work, and that there is a decree 
of the Convention liberating slaves, the answer is not far to seek. 
“ The Christian tradition had formed the eighteenth century,” and 
in labouring for the emancipation of slaves its philosophers were 
serving the cause of Christianity. And, while abolished throughout 
Christian nations, slavery still survives in all its horrors among 
Mahometans. Persians, Arabians, and Turks require slaves for 
their hard work and their harems. They are captured in Africa, 
and, according to Livingstone, for every one who arrives at the 
slave market four or five at least die on the road; they are 
mutilated, and often killed in the process. A Society has been 
formed under the auspices of the King of the Belgians to put an 
end to these horrors, which owes its origin to the vigorous exertions 
and appeals of the Christian missionary Livingstone. On this 
M. Naville justly remarks :— 

Livingstone was an English Protestant missionary. Let us seize the 
opportunity of signalizing the accord of the two great branches of Western 
Christianity on the question of slavery. On August 1, 1838, by virtue of 
an Act of the British Parliament, the sun in rising on the English Antilles 
shone only on freemen. On November 3, 1839, a Bull of Pope Gregory 
XVIL., recalling the efforts of his predecessors in favour of the slaves, con- 
tirmed and completed their decisions by pronouncing in a definitive and 
solemn manner the absolute condemnation of slavery in all its forms. 


From justice let us pass to the third great principle enunciated 
by Christianity, the dignity of man. One crucial and familiar ex- 
ample may suffice to remind us how far this principle was appre- 
ciated in the ancient world. No visitor to Rome can forget what 
is perhaps its grandest and mest striking monument—theColosseum. 
And few can visit the Colosseum without thinking of the 
gladiators. But it is an effort to our imagination to realize at 
once the hideous atrocity and the unnatural popularity of those 
ghastly spectacles, Not content with witnessing them in life, 
wealthy Romans would leave large sums by will for gladiatorial 
contests to honour their memory after death. Schmidt records 
two cases of rich citizens who bequeathed, one all the young 
men in his establishment, the other all his beautiful slave girls 
for these combats. From Rome the custom spread over Italy, and 
gladiatorial contests were introduced between the courses of a 
banquet, like the performance of a band, for the amusement of the 
guests. And this, be it remembered, not in a barbarous, but in a 
highly civilized people, who could appreciate the poetry of Virgil 
and Horace, who had brought the fine arts and the tactics of military 
organization to a rare degree of perfection, and from whom we have 
inherited the science of law. Yet delicate and high-born ladies vied 
with each other in their frantic enjoyment of these hideous exhi- 
bitions of “ the gladiator pale for their pleasure ” writhing in his 
last agonies of groans and blood. Not only would a worthless 
wretch like the Emperor Commodus himself descend into the arena, 
but “the good Titus” reserved his Jewish captives for the same 
horrible pastime. There is a startling ge in the Confessions 
of St. Augustine which shows the hold it had on the Roman ima- 
gination. He tells us how his friend Alypius, who had a horror 
of the circus, and had resokved never to approach it, was one day 
almost forced by his companions to accompany them to a gladia- 
torial show, and at tirst kept his eyes obstinately shut, but at last the 
shouts from 80,000 spectators so excited him that he could no 
longer contain himself, and, as he gazed, became intoxicated with 
the sanguinary delight, in spite of himself. He shouted, he raved, he 
retired at last burning with a mad desire to come again. And how 
was this abomination finally put down? Christian Emperors had 
vainly forbidden it, and nearly a century after the conversion of Con- 
stantine the Colosseum still reeked with gladiators’ blood. But on 
the first of January 404 a young monk named Telemachus, at the 
critical moment, flung himself into the arena to separate the com- 
batants. He was instantly hacked to pieces amid the howls of 
the furious spectators balked of their entertainment, but he had 
done his work; his blood was the last that stained the sands of the 
amphitheatre. 

‘These examples are enough to establish the moral influence of 
Christianity. Nor is it any reply to point to the shortcomings or 
sins of individual Christians. Their condemnation is just, but its 
very severity renders homage to the sanctity of the doctrine the 
are felt to have so grievously dishonoured in their lives. A 
the same may be said of the persecutions which stain the annals 
of the Christian Church. They are in direct violation of the 

irit of Christianity, and recall the old Pagan confusion between 
the things of Cesar and the things of God which the 
Founder’ of Christianity so emphatically condemned. The 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, the persecution of Christian priests and- people 
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in the Reign of Terror, all alike illustrate the saying of Christ 
that “those who take the sword shall perish by the sword.” And 
the more completely the true spirit of Christianity penetrates the 
institutions and customs of Christian nations, the more entirely such 
contradictions will disappear. The worst foes of the Church have 
been those of her own household, who sought to serve her 
cause by the weapons their Master forbade them to borrow from 


, often mislead Continental critics in the present. 


Writing was 
at any rate common and cheap enough to supplant proclamation 
for some purposes for which one would have expected proclamation 
to survive. We learn incidentally from Aristophanes that notices 
calling out men for active service on expeditions were posted up in 


_ writing. In such a case, however, only one or at most a few copies 
would be wanted. On the whole, it is almost impessible not to 


her assailants. In many points, and especially in his exposition , 


of the new teaching of Christianity as to the dignity and responsi- 
bility of man—which would of course bear. a much fuller and 
more detailed treatment—M. Naville has closely, though ap- 
parently without knowing it, followed the line taken by Dr. Dillinger 
in his work on the Apostolic Age. His article incidentally 
throws a good deal of light on a question often raised in the 
present day as to the bearing of Christian belief on morality, but 
that is too wide a question to enter upon here. It must suttice to 
remark here that non sua poma is the proper description of many 
excellences that are sometimes attributed to a non-Christian or 
even to an anti-Christian source. The effects of Christianity are 
uot to be looked for always or exclusively in its nominal professors. 


THE ANTIQUITIES OF PUBLISHING. 


SSYRIOLOGISTS have not yet informed us what amount of 
credit is to be given to Lord Macaulay's mention of the 
Babylonian Pindar who published a bridge and four walls in praise 
of thereigning monarch. Nor can we conclude much as to the 
origin of bookselling and reviews from the one doubtful allusion in 
the Book of Job. Even when we come down to the historical 
times of that antiquity which is pre-eminently known as classical, 
there is a singular lack of positive evidence on the rise and de- 
velopment of the booktrade. It is certain that the author or authors 
of the Homeric poems knew nothing of books, and at least doubtful 
whether they were acquainted with writing in any form. Un- 
questionably writing was used for permanent inscriptions some 
time before Pindar flourished; but Mr. F. A. Paley would never- 
theless have us believe that Pindar did not commit his own odes 


and singers for their preservation. And his position, though 


startling, cannot be pronounced untenable without much fuller 
and more critical examination than would be here appropriate. 
We stand on firmer ground when we come to the beginning of 
prose literature and the great literary age of Athens; but still 
we have to go almost entirely on internal evidence and conjecture. 
The mere existence of such a work as thatof Herodotus affords us 


believe that an organized book-trade existed, but there is hardly 
any direct witness of it, save that the name of bookseller does 
occur. A century later no further doubt is possible at all. 

The epoch of Alexandrian cultivation shows us a stage of civili- 
zation in which not only the reading and selling of books, but 
bibliophilism and bibliomania have taken root. We hear of both 
| public and private libraries on a liberal or even an imposing scale. 
_ Aristotle's collection acquired a fame which has come down to us, 

possibly with exaggeration, The crowded schools of philosophy, 
, rhetoric, geometry, in short of all the arts and sciences then 
| known, must have produced a steady demand comparable in kind, 
if not in amount, to that which now makes the publication of 
| school and college text-books one of the most profitable branches 
, of the trade. And such a trade there must have been under the 
Ptolemies, unless the Greeks of that day fell incredibly short of 
' their modern descendants in commercial aptitude and enter- 


_prise. But with all this we are left very much in the 


; dark as to details until we come to the Roman authors ; 


we speak of the knowledge generally accessible to classical 
students. Whether there may not yet lurk unexplored evidences 
among the scholiasts or in the later rhetorical and critical writers 
is a matter on which we pretend to offer no opinion. Let us pass 
on, then, to the Latin poets. On the outward adornment of books 
we have a locus classicus of Catullus, on which we must refer the 
ingenious reader to Mr. Munro's commentary ; enough to say that 
it shows books to have been the object of a finished and even 
luxurious art analogous to the binder’s. In Horace there is, we 
believe, the first unmistakable mention of a firm of publishers, 
“Tlic meret sera liber Sosiis”; Sostts, bibliopolis, as the laconic 
note of an old Elzevir edition explains it. This note once led to a 
schoolboy “ construe” which may be as deserving of record as some 


| others. The boy translated, “This book earns money at Sosit,” 
to writing, and trusted solely to the memory of trained messengers | 


Being asked where he got that rendering, he confidently appealed 
to the note, which, as he read it, turned the firm of Sosii Brothers 


_ into a city famous for books. So much is certain, that the Sosii 


at least a fair start. The father of history speaks throughout as | 
one addressing himself to a large audience—an audience, in fact, | 


coextensive with the Tellenic world. Obviously he would not 


have undertaken such a task if there had not been means | 


of multiplying and spreading abroad the fruit of his toil. Doubt- 
less those means, whatever their precise nature, were rudimentary, 
not only as compared with our own, but as compared with those 
which were available a century or two later. 
recitation of Herodotus at Olympia, whatever its actual authority 
may be, seems to preserve faithfully enough the tradition of a time 
when oral publicity was more immediate, complete, and impurtant 
than any other. Buta prose compcsition on that scale does not 
the less imply that the transition from the spoken to the written 
word is substantially accomplished, that copies are made and cir- 
culate, that the writing has become a book. 

From theage of Pericles onwards we have a vast and increasing 
literary activity, which must have called into existence consider- 
able material appliances. The dramatic works we now have are 
but a small selection, and imperfect even asa selection, from the 
much greater quantity produced with some measure of success. 
Aurple evidence is forthcoming, though of an indirect kind, to 
show that these works were fimiliar to the Athenian public long 
alter they had been represented on the stage. Aristophanes is fullof 
quotationsand parodies from the tragic poets,and by no means always 
irom their newest productions. Jests of this kind would be point- 
less if the original were not accessible. Great latitude of opinion 
may be allowed as to the feats of which memory was capable 
before the habit of writing became general; but it would be going 
rather too far to suppose that Athenian audiences could not only 
oy away the whole text of a tragedy in their heads, but retain 
it there for several years afterwards. Plato’s complaint of the 
decay of oral tradition and memory is well known. It is enough, 
indeed, to refer to the contest between A&schylus and Euripides in 
the Frogs to be convinced that before the end of the Peloponnesian 
war there was at Athens what we should call a reading public, 
supplied with books, we must presume, by some established com- 
mercial means. Aristophanes himself must have written with the 
full text of “Eschylus and Euripides before him, and it is most 
natural to suppose that he obtained it by purchase, much as one 
would nowadays. The technical term d:ddcxew for the getting up 


The story of the | 


published books regularly and made profits by it; and 
successful books found a market not only in Rome, but in distant 
provinces. But, in those days too, there were unsuccessful books ; 
and their destiny was pretty soon discovered. The standing joke 
of the eighteenth century about lining trunks was anticipated by 
Horace when he affected fear lest he should find his way at last 
to the grocery-bazaar:—“ In vicum vendentem tus et odores et 
piper et quidquid cartis amicitur ineptis.” Some small poetry 
stopped in a less ignoble kind of limbo, being used by school- 
masters as a corpus vile to teach reading from. Thus publishers 
were already wary, and did not accept books indiscriminately. 
“ Mediocribus esse poetis. . . . non concessere columne.” 
Martial gives us not only the name but the address of his 


' publisher, and the price ofa book of his Epigrams, roughly equiva- 


lent to five francs; which is dear in comparison to present prices, 
but would compare not unfavourably with the cost of books in any 


_ intervening century. And this was probably not the cheapest kind 


of work. The rapid multiplication of copies was obtained by the: 
command of skilled slave labour ; and it has been justly observed 
by a modern scholar that, if the number of copies were not 
very large, transcription by a number of copying clerks from 
dictation would be actually a quicker process than composing 
and printing. Nor would it have been very expensive, as even 
skilled slaves cost little to keep. And when one considers that 
the market for a popular book—Martial’s, for instance—was the 
whole Roman Empire, one can well understand that publishing 
must have been a good trade, perhaps quite as good as it is now. 
It does not appear that the occupations of publisher and book- 
seller were distinct; and, in truth, the separation of them almost 
belongs to the present century. Whether the publishers paid the 
authors, and how much, is rather obscure; but there are indi- 
cations in Martial that he wrote to some extent for profit. In any 
case, it is curious that we hear nothing of copyright, or of any 
attempt to establish such a right. Whena successful work was 
carried to a great provincial centre—from Rome, say, to Athens, 
Alexandria, or Marseilles—the local booksellers must have found 
their profit in recopying it and selling it on their own account; 
and it is difficult to believe that the original publisher watched 
their proceedings with perfect equanimity. But the idea of lite- 
rary property does not seem to have occurred to the Roman 


| lawyers. One would much like to know what they would have said to 


of a play certainly seems to import that the actors and chorus were | 
not furnished with written copies, but learnt their parts from the | 


oral dictation of the author. This would go to show that written 
copies were expensive, and probably they were so. But phrases 
of this kind so often continue in use after they have ceased to 
be strictly applicable to the facts, that we cannot think it 
certain that actors had to rely entirely on instruction by word of 
mouth. There are many such archaisms in English usage, 
which may, perhaps, puzzle the historians of the future, and 


the interesting and difficult questions of legal principle which are 
raised by it. If it be said that copyright was not invented because 
it was only the invention of printing that made it worth while, we 
cannot admit the suggestion. We have seen that books were in 
fact largely multiplied, and we know that every one bought books 
who could atford it. Book-collectors, bibliomaniacs, and the 
vulgar rich who buy books for mere show were all to be found 


in those days. There was even an industry of forged autograph 


copies of the classical writers; and a guest night have to put on a 
grave face in a host’s library to receive the host's assurance that 
he beheld the veritable handwriting of Demosthenes. It is true 
that our system of circulating libraries, the great enemy of chea 


_ books and large sales, had a certain parallel in the public or semi- 
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public recitations of new works which are set down as an in- 
tolerable nuisance by Juvenal. But with all allowances, the 
number of book-buyers must have been great; and a copyright 
covering the civilized world would, if any one had thought of it, 
have gone far to realize the latest visions of international copyright 
and a golden time for authors. 


TRAVELLING FOR HEALTH. 


Wé. cannot say how far diseases may have been really multiply- | 


ing of late, or whether it is merely that the medical vocabu- 
lary has been enriched with newfangled names; but it is certain 
that there has been a vast increase in the fashionable methods of 
treatment. The modern specific is change—change in one form 
or another—change of scene, of residence, of diet, of drink. Half 
a century ago, or even less, this costly prescription was the excep- 
tion, not the rule. Wealthy hypochondriacs might be ordered on 
the grand tour for the benefit of half-imaginary maladies. The 
yotaries of society, who loved the town too well to be content with 
the tame repose of the country, repaired to Clifton or Bath, to Tun- 
bridge or Harrogate, where they found a reflection of Pall Mall and 
Piccadilly on the promenades, and were reminded of the Parks in 
the gardens of the Pump Rooms. But when the ordinary middle- 
class Briton was sick or sorry, he seldom dreamed of anything but 
doing the best he could for himself in his home. The family doctors 
of those days were never expected to make the sacrifice of re- 
commending a profitable customer to leave them just when he 
most needed their help, and must necessarily put his hand in his 
pocket. A bilious patient went to his oe for sixpence- 
worth of blue pill, while the unfortunate who was threatened with 
consumption or chest complaints became careful as to damp, and 
invested in what would nowadays be called a respirator. As for 
those minor or dubious maladies of which it was difficult to frame a 
satisfactory diagnosis, they were very generally pooh-poohed. The 
sufferer was told more or less bluntly, in the style of practitioners 
like Radcliffe or Jephson, that really there was little or nothing 
the matter with him; if the symptoms became more aggravated 
and imperilled his life, it was because, like Mrs. Dombey, he had 
failed to “ make an effort.” So things might very possibly have gone 
on, had it not been for the development of cheap and quick travel. 
Then people grew restless and unsettled. Men who had been in 
the habit of living over their shops began to build villas down 
in the country. It was a mere nothing running down to Brighton 
or Hastings. Once on the shores of the Channel, you could 
actually see the clifls of France, and the steamer carried you to 
Boulogne or Dieppe in no time. It was not only the Kickleburys 
who went up the Rhine, but the Kickleburys’ tradesmen, with 
their wives and daughters. Everybody was perpetually dropping 
in at one or other of the German Baths, or making a rush more or 
less rapid through the Swiss valleys. Distance lost its terrors for 
cockneys and quiet country people; and the incidental charges of 
travelling and hotels became mere items in the universal growth 
of expenditure. Some patients were really the better for being 
hustled about; others fancied they were. Tourists had oppor- 
tunities of seeing the crowds of foreigners who went year after 
year to favourite springs with the faith that goes so far towards 
working miracles. There was a strong presumption that, if you 
could only hit it off, there was a remedy for every ill which flesh is 
heir to; and a new era of hope seemed to be dawning upon Eng- 
lishmen, who had been suflering so long from lack of knowledge. 
It is likely enough that there really are more complaints than 


- there used to be, and it would indeed be strange if there were not. 


We leave it to medical experts to pronounce on acute maladies, such 
as diphtheria, or typhoid fever, or Bright's disease. We acknowledge 
gratefully that the plague and the spotted fever, thanks to more 
cleanly Loki of living, have become subjects of historical or 
literary interest. But, if we may congratulate ourselves on the 
disappearance of some of the most virulent epidemics, on the other 
hand our artificial and more luxurious habits of living are sowing 
the seeds of premature decay in thousands of naturally strong 
constitutions. Look at a London season. Men and women 
come up to town to take houses or apartments, and voluntarily 
tie themselves to the stake. They leave the fresh air and healthiul 
pursuits of the country. They dispense with exercise of all 
kinds, except a lounging ride in the Park or an occasional drive 
to Richmond or Hurlingham. They dine six days out of the 


seven at abnormally late hours in stitling rooms, where they are | 


compelled to kill the tedious time by exceeding in rich entrées or 
eniremets. They adjourn to some crush or crowded concert, and 
subsequently they wind up with a ball, where they are tempted 
into supper-eating and helping out their flagging energies with 
stimulants. They rise after a feverish night to dawdle over a late 
breakfast; breakfast runs nearly into luncheon, which is a prelimi- 
nary, if somewhat less elaborate, dinner; digestion is tasked beyond 
mortal endurance, and struggling nature never hasachance. Men, 
and women too for the matter of that, must fillip themselves with 
stimulants under these trying conditions. It speaks volumes for the 
stamina of English constitutions that so many of them stand it at 
all, and that so few visibly and suddenly collapse. A similar process 
is guing on in the City, although there the fever of gain takes the 
place of daily and nightly dissipation ; but the pressure, if it is less 
intense, is more sustained. However Jadomitable their pluck, how- 
ever cheerfully they may have resigned themselves to their fate, 
it is no wonder that, when the summer begins to succeed the 


spring, many people are longing for change. A rush sets in on the 
consulting-rooms of doctors, who are well earning their coming holi- 
days. Nowadays, when anybody feels chronically out of sorts, the 
first thought that occurs to him is “ What is the matter?” and the 
next is almost invariably “ Whither shall Igo?” Were the doctor 
to tell his client frankly that he had best have patience and resign 
himself to the penalty of his indiscretions in the shape of an in- 
evitable period of depression ; that what he chiefly wants is repose 
of mind and body, with simple fare and regular hours; that he 
could do no better than take a holiday at home, or, if he insists 
upon change of scene, at any rate avoid excitement—the sufferer 
would probably leave him in disgust to try if he could improve 
his luck elsewhere. Such and such families in his set are going 
to Spa or Homburg or the Engadine ; another intimate acquaint- 
ance has been ordered to try the grape cure or the brine baths; 
and if any more commonplace expedient is reeommended to him, 
he is inclined to answer in the spirit of Naaman the Syrian when 
the prophet sent the captain to bathe in the Jordan. 

The doctors can hardly help themselves, unless indeed they 
have climbed to the top of the tree and seen their waiting-rooms 
filled to overflowing. Absolute honesty would really be the 
worst policy so far as this world is concerned. And all the time 
their foreign brethren are industriously taking advantage of the 
reigning fashion by devising newer and more original methods of 
treatment. We can remember the time when hydropathy was 
the rage. Everybody must have had friends who became more or 
less monomaniacs on the subject, boring one with interminable 
histories of packings and douches, and of that extremely disagree- 
able “ crisis” which broke out in the form of one of the Egyptian ° 
plagues. We have not a doubt that there is a great deal in the 
water-cure. At all events we believe firmly in the virtues of cold 
water and regular hours and regular diet, of cheerful society and 
invigorating mountain air. We are not surprised that the 
hydropathic establishments have at least kept pace with the 
growth of population and wealth. They have multiplied at 
Malvern ; the original Ben Rhydding establishment has long had 
a rival hard by at. Ilkley ; and less famous practitioners have been 
starting them over the length and breadth of the land. But one 
dves not hear much of hydropathy itscif as a panacea. It has 
simply gone out of fashion. On the other hand, you can hardly 
hit upon a safer subject than recondite fashionable ailments and 
eccentric modes of treatment, if you care to draw out a dull 
neighbour at a dinner-table. There is great social consideration to 
be gained by figuring as an explorer in the realms of hygeism ; and 
people who cannot boast of original research in their own persous 
are primed with sensational second-hand evidence of wonderful 
cases. We cannot venture to dogmatize on such matters, but 
surely there seems to be a strong presumption against some of the 
most fashionable “ cures.” At all events, what has been beneficial 
to one person will not necessarily ast an unfailing specific. 
There is the grape cure, for example. We can only say that we envy 
the iron stomach which can safely cram itself with grapes by the 
hundredweight; and were we fortunate enough to retain such in- 
tensity of vitality we should be more than content to leave well 
alone. We know few things more innocently enjoyable in nature 
than the fresh odours of the pine woods at Ravenna or Bayonne 
when the sun is distilling the savour of the resin. But for all that, 
we doubt whether one gains much by bottling the turpentine and 
impregnating the water in a gloomy bath-room with the essence. 
Goat’s whey and mare’s milk may have admirable nourishing pro- 
perties, and Swiss mountaineers and Tartars appear to thrive upon 
them; but the application is mild, and the effect of it must be 
tedious. Could we diet ourselves on milk for the rest of our exist- 
ence, it would become a serious question whether life was worth 
living on such terms; while a moderate course of the dairy would, 
we suspect, need the assistance of a lively imagination to produce 
any appreciable result. It is not our purpose here to speak of the 
German waters and other familiar health resorts; but it is certain 
that the great majority of the guests at such places labour 
indefatigably to neutralize their benefits. ‘hus we see the 
victims of rheumatic gout crowding to Aix-la-Chapelle or Wild- 
bad. The waters may have all the virtues they profess to 
have, and from time to time they undoubtedly advertise thkem- 
selves by effecting extraordinary cures. But the patients are mostly 
martyrs to ennui at the best, and are too glad to meet to enliven 
each other at the tables-dhéte. The dinners may be better or 
worse; but at all events the diners are tempted by all manner 
of dishes which a wise physician would sternly forbid. What is 
the use, we ask, of that daily simmering for three-quarters of an hour 
in lukewarm water if dulness marks you for its own through the 
rest of the day, and you are driven to seek relief in the excesses of 
the table? You can hardly luxuriate in finer air than at the Rigi 
Kaltbad, and we presume that the purity of the ice-cold springs is 
unimpeachable. But, after all, there must be a distressing mono- 
tony in doing the daily cramped promenade on the confined level, 
or in looking out upon the rain and the mists when it has set 
in for a spell of unrelentingly bad weather. For, of course, for 
the guest who is weak on his legs there is no climbing or descend- 
ing those precipitous slopes. Very likely it is sheer waste of time 
to argue against a confirmed fashion of the day; yet we believe 
that some of the considerations we have ventured to suggest ma 
be worth weighing by tourists who find themselves out of condi- 
tion and think of experimenting on one of the popular methods of 
treatment, 
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ART IN ENGLAND AND JAPAN. 


N interesting comparison might be made between the state of 
Japan twenty years ago and that of England four hundred 
years ago. To draw the parallel properly a knowledge would be 
required not only of English antiquities but of Japan as it is. There 
are not many, if any, people who have the requisite knowledge. 
Yet even a superficial observation taken from books establishes 
some very curious points of resemblance. Here in the fourteenth cen- 
tury the aspect of the people and country must have been strangely 
like that which was seen by the first modern visitors to Japan. 
Our country was then studded with great castles, where wooden de- 
fences were employed as wellas masonry. Drawbridges and other 
massive timber constructions, on which decorations in heraldic 
colours were painted in a large unshaded style, have now disa 
; but we may feel sure that they were very conspicuous in 
the castles as actually inhabited and defended. All the villages 
round one of these fortifications would be full of gaily-dressed 
soldiers, wearing each the livery of the neighbouring noble—one- 
sworded men, and two-sworded men, just as in Japan ; and every- 
where, on inn-signs, on clothes, on carts, on flags, on churches, and 
houses, was the cognizance of the great family. Mr. Green well re- 
marks that the same motives which in the tenth century brought 
the freeman to commend himself to thegn or baron, in the fifteenth 
forced the yeoman and the smaller gentleman to don the badge 
of some personage more powerful than himself, and to ask for a 
grant of livery which would secure him aid and patronage in 
fray or suit. LEven still one sometimes hears in a hunting country 
that “the Duke,” or some other mighty hunter, has sent a set 
of buttons to a hard-riding squire, who is thenceforth entitled 
to appear at the coverside in the master’s livery, Until the 
new vigour of the Japanese Government asserted itself against 
the great Daimios each of them had, in exactly the same 
way, armies of retainers decorated with the badges of his house— 
a flower,a leaf, a star,as the case might be. His castle was 
surrounded with painted wooden defences, and the neighbour- 
hood was full of his coguizance and his colours. In another 
and very different particular, also, we find a resemblance. Our 
ancestors of the fourteenth century lived, not as we do in small 
single chambers, but in great halls and dormitories divided by 
screens. We may be sure that the ordinary English house was one 
great room, but partially cut up into separate apartments. The 
traveller or pilgrim had to put up with a corner in some vast loft 
surrounded . the beds of the other guests. Such a room exists, 
or existed till lately, at Canterbury, and a whole prebend’s house 
is built within another. At Knole the outer buildings erected for 
the retainers still contain great beams over which probably cloths 
were hung to form chambers. In Japan we always hear that a 
house is only one hall, in which movable screens can be adjusted 
to make separate rooms. The upper air to the roof is common to 
all. In some ways, no doubt, these arrangements must be very 
healthy. We may, like a writer in the 7zmes of Monday, be too 
sensitive to bear the sound of other people’s feet in the same hotel, 
but even the diabolical noises in a large steamer do not keep the 
experienced traveller awake. But, for domestic life, it may be a 
question for our future architects whether it would not some- 
times be well, especially in country houses, to imitate the Japanese 
fashion for sitting-rooms, or rather to go back to the habits of 
our own ancestors. The larger a room is the less the draught. 
We have heard recently of one or two country villas in which 
a large and lofty hall was the chief feature. It is easily made 
into drawing-room and dining-room and parlour, if required, by 
a simple adjustment of screens, and while it is cool and airy in 
summer, it is, when once warmed, the healthiest room in winter. 
Like the Japanese, our ancestors probably lived much more out 
of doors than we do. Their costume was suited for wear either in 
or out. The hat, for example, was constantly kept on the head. 
We have frequent examples of licenses to old or delicate men to 
wear a cap in the Royal presence, as if in other company it was 
usual. When, after the Restoration, it was out of fashion to wear 
a hat in the house, a wig, which was really a vast bonnet, was 
substituted. It was probably impossible in the draughty houses, 
now for the first time cut up into small chambers, to live without 
a head covering. Any one who has tried to carry on the func- 
tions of modern civilization in a house built in the seventeenth 
century will know that, picturesque as they may be, panelled walls 
and latticed windows are not air-proof. It is probable, too, that 
in the same century houses were first built on the bare ground, 
and not raised, as, to be wholesome, all houses should be, on 
a system of arches or vaults. The use of ordinary boarding and 
— for floors, as it became universal, must have greatly modi- 
fied the architectural features in this particular. But the Japanese 
raise their houses on stages or platforms, under which the air can 
blow, and which answer the purpose of our English vaulting. They 
make everything, indeed, of wood, or papier-maché in imitation of 
wood, and, perhaps on account of the prevalence of earthquakes, 
erect no large stone buildings. In England, no doubt, in the 
fourteenth century wooden houses were far more common than they 
are now, as wood itself was more common; and the gay colours 
—_ — the Japanese adorn their wood-work probably appeared 
ere 
of English art that colour was forbidden in the exterior decoration 
of houses. 
But the parallel would be more easily drawn in pictorial art 
than in anything else. Heraldry we have already mentioned. 
Few people are now very sure whether a school of painting 


It was not, indeed, until the so-called classical period | unimportant minutiz, were becoming a trifle monotonous; but. 


existed in England before Holbein, but all have some notion of the 
wonders to be found in illuminated books. In the fourteenth 
century this art was at its best in England. Just as in Japan 
domestic scenes form the staple subject of book-pictures, so in 
English manuscripts we have every possible phase of daily life 
depicted with minuteness and evident fidelity. Nor is caricature 
neglected, especially it must be confessed in prayer-books ; and 
the grotesque occurred everywhere, from the gurgoyles of the roof 
to the carved seats within. There is a remarkable likeness to 
Japanese art in some of these pictures and carvings. In turnin 
over the leaves of Sir Rutherford Alcock’s Art in Japan (Virtue), 
the reader conversant with English illuminations and sculpture is 
constantly reminded of the resemblance. Sir Rutherford has much 
to say as to the Japanese aversion to formality of design, an aversion 
which also characterized our ancestors, and was only overcome by 
the long and persistent efforts of the architects, who found it liter- 
ally twice as easy to design half a facade as a whole one. If the 
Gothic revival did nothing else we should still be thankful that 
our eyes are opened to the horrors of architectural uniformity. But 
in other arts, the Japanese, like the ancient Egyptians, hate uni- 
formity, and every possible device is resorted to in order to 
counteract its effects. They do not object to symmetry—far from 
it—but they derive their idea of symmetry from the study of 
nature. There is in the Japanese mind, as there was in the mind 
of the English painter four hundred years ago and more, “ an 
innate repugnance to any diametrical division if it can be 
avoided.” When our modern book ornamenter wants a border 
for a page he makes his border of the same width at 
each side, and probably ruins any effect it might produce by 
repeating it exactly on the opposite page. The illuminator made 
all the four sides of the border different in width as well as in 
design. In Japan, as we are told by Sir Rutherford Alcock, “alt 
servile repetition of the parts of a design is interdicted as an 
offence against good taste, and betraying a poverty of invention 
incompatible with true inspiration or artistic work of any kind.” 
When will our modern workman come to think thus and return 
to the goud taste of his ancestors ? 

In the matter of harmonious colouring, too, there can be 
very little question as to these two propositions—first, that 
the Japanese now excel us, and, secondly, that in the four- 
teenth century our artists were able to produce, in a different 
scale, effects equally pleasing. There are diversities in colour 
harmony as in musical harmony. The Japanese scale differs 
from the English. Both are good; perhaps, on the whole, our 
own—not now, but four hundred years ago—is the better of the 
two. But as we have lost it, and as our artists prefer what may 
be called “ the haphazard method ” of choosing their contrasts, we 
must now decidedly yield to the Japanese. “ We have not,” says 
Sir Rutherford Alcock, “the sun of these Southern and Eastern 
climes, which gives to the skies and mountains, to trees and birds. 
and flowers, a glory of such brightness that colour of the most 
vivid and brilliant hues forms, by daily and hourly association, 
a needful element in the life of the people.” Perhaps in the four- 
teenth century we had brighter suns in England and less fog. 
Certainly we had less coal smoke, and though aniline dyes, made 
from coal tar, seem in a sense to redress the balance, their first 
effect was to ruin, by the use of such hideous tints as magenta, the 
colours of many Oriental fabrics, Indian as well as Japanese. There 
is no more harmonious and pleasant colouring than that to be found 
in old English illuminated manuscripts, and it is literally amazing 
howentirely we have lost, as a nation, the taste for such combinations. 
if not the power of forming them. In the matter of “ chiaroscuro ” 
there is little to choose. In perspective, too, both modern Japa- 
nese and ancient English art are equally deficient. The Japanese, 
“although they had some knowledge of a horizontal line passing 
through the field of a picture at the height of the eye of the spec- 
tator,” did not understand that the point of sight on that line is 
always opposite to it, and that “all lines or visual rays in parallel 
perspective must go to the same point of sight”; but neither dic 
our old English artists understand the problem. It is strange to 
observe that a knowledge of perspective and of light and shade 
should mark in both a deterioration in harmonious colour. The 
beautiful woodcuts from Japanese books with which Sir Ruther- 
ford Alcock’s volume is illustrated demonstrate one thing at least. 
When our English artists ceased to make illuminations for books 
they ceased from art altogether ; and modern art is not in any sense 
a revival of theirs. But in Japan pictures of this kind have been 
produced without intermission for hundreds, if not for thousands, 
of years ; and, if the first effect upon their artists of an acquaint- 
ance with European ideas is a deterioration of art, it is impossible 
to believe that it will be followed by the long night which over- 
shadowed English artists between the days of Henry VIII. and 
George III. 


OUR ARMY. 


HE annual exhibitions to which we have so long been accus- 
tomed at Aldershot of a so-called Army Corps, complete in 
everything except officers, men, horses, guns, staff, and a few other 


this year brought an agreeable variety. It is, in fact, one that 
should be ever memorable in the annals of the British taxpayer, for 
to him it has been given to witness the unwonted spectacle, not 
indeed of a complete Army Corps, for to expect that would savour of 
presumption, but of two out of the three divisions which constitute 
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a corps—divisions complete in the three arms, with regiments up 
to their nominal war strength, and ready, let us hope, to go any- 
where and do anything, or nothing, as the case may be. 

The manceuvres, or rather drills, of this year may be described 
as having been “much as usual, or, if anything, rather more s0,” 
and, owing probably to the success of the Congress, they attracted 
less than the usual notice. Of course the inevitable march past 
figured prominently on this as on all similar occasions. Hew 
things are more extraordinary than the complacency with which 
the practical Briton will tolerate any number of shortcomings, pro- 
vided only he can enjoy the gratification of seeing horse, foot, and 
artillery pass before him in procession. To such a pitch has this 
custom attained in our service, that it may almost be doubted 
whether a strictly regulation British general could, in actual 
war, think of pursuing a beaten foe until he had celebratéd his 
victory by duly organizing and carrying out this harmless, but 
apparently indispensable, proceeding. 

f we turn to the materials of which the force was composed we 
shall find somewhat varied food for reflection. Modern troops are 
efficient and formidable to their adversaries in proportion as they 
combine quantity, quality, and mobility. As regards the first, we 
are not in a position to do more than console ourselves for its 
absence by falling back upon the second, and in this respect the 
verdict this year is decidedly favourable. The physique of all, 
whether regular or reserve, was undeniably good, and the rumber 
of casualties under arms was small, notwithstanding the intense 
heat. The zeal and spirit of all were also excellent. With regard 
to the working of the three arms individually, we would observe 
that an infantry battalion at war strength is not manageable in 
any formation but quarter column by a single voice of ordinary 

wer, and that the sooner this fact receives official recognition the 

tter. The tactical performance of the infantry during this year's 
drill has been, generally speaking, satisfactory, as has also been 
that of the artillery; which latter, in equipment, appearance, and 
efficiency, probably excels that of any other Power. 

The action of the cavalry has been severely criticized by 
professionals. This arm is said to be wanting in initiative and 
steadiness, especially when dispersed in small bodies ; on the one 
hand, full of dash when circumspection is required, and on the other 
neglectful to seize favourable opportunities when they occur; and 
as efficient working in dutnahed parties is now the essence of good 
cavalry, the charge is a serious one. ‘the real truth is that in our 
service the arm has not yet realized the altered nature of the 
duties demanded of it in war. Its traditions are still those of 
Shaw the Life Guardsman, and its aspirations those of physical 
prowess rather than of intelligence and activity. At every 
review it is described by gushing and ignorant penny-a-liners as 
“massive,” “ stately,” ‘“ ponderous,” or “solid.” In every regi- 
ment may seen men wearing badges and receiving extra pay 
for skill in the use of their respective weapons, and this is un- 
doubtedly right. But could we not go a step further and offer 
prizes to the troopers who in a given time should produce the best 
report on a given tract of country or a given length of road ? 
Still it must be borne in mind that, if there are shortcomings 
in our cavalry, the arm itself is hardly to be blamed. A 
comparatively restricted space will suffice for the manceuvres 
and instruction of infantry, and the same may be said 
of artillery, the principal object of which is to secure a 
good position for action and to retain it as long as possible. 
But with cavalry the case is widely different. For the proper 
instruction of even such a force as that at Aldershot the free use of 
a hundred square miles of varied country would not be too much, 
and in England that is an impossibility. Let us illustrate our 
meaning. One body of troops is manceuvring against another 
near Aldershot. Both sides have thrown forward their cavalry, 
whose duties, properly speaking, are to push five or ten miles to 
the front, to spread right and left over the country, to worm them- 
selves in between the enemy's advanced parties, to circle round his 
flanks, and thus, by dint of activity, dash, daring, and intelligence, 
to gather and send back information of every description. What 
actually happens is generally somewhat as follows. Pushing well 
to the front is out of the question, inasmuch as the opposing forces 
have probably, from want of space, started within tive miles, or 
less, of each other. The scouting cavalry, being forbidden to use 
the fields, are restricted to the road; and, before they are out of 
sight of their respective armies, the two parties meet ; and, having 
approached to within the regulation hundred yards, pull up, 
and calmly survey each other. Possibly one side is composed 
of lancers and the other‘ of dragoons or hussars, in which 
case the latter commence carbine fire, to which the former can 
make no reply. Presently an umpire arrives, and both are 
ordered to back, retiring as wise as they came. This is a 
fair specimen of the difficulties under which our cavalry labour— 
difficulties not merely great, but unfortunately insurmountable. 
We have, in fact, one, and only one school, for our cavalry, 
and that is India. Here we would observe that, besides the Life 
and Horse Guards, we have four regiments of heavy cavalry 
which never leave the country except for active service on the 
Continent. These regiments are, no doubt, all excellent and 
worthy in every sense of their title; but, bearing in mind the 
extreme paucity of the arm in our service, we would ask whether 
anything is gained by depriving them of the sole opportunity for 
instruction which they can ever enjoy ? 

The chief military feature of the year has, of course, been the 
Reserves ; and, on the whole, the first trial has been satisfactory. 
There have been some slight flaws in the system which future 


experience will be able to correct. The only serious objection 
that can be raised is that the sudden influx of large numbers of men 
whose service was limited to the occasion for which they were 
summoned has in some cases caused a perceptible relaxation of 

imental discipline. For this we are principally indebted to the 
folly of a certain part of the press. No sooner was it apparent 
that the call to arms was being answered as it should be, than 
there was an exultant chorus of delight, and the men who naturally 
imagined that they were ian. a simple act of duty were 
given to understand that their return was as unexpected as that 
of the prodigal son, and found themselves elevated into heroes. 
If, as appears to have been the case, there were apprehensions that 
a large proportion of the men would not be forthcoming, a discreet 
silence would have been preferable. To be told that you are not 
such a scoundrel as was generally supposed is, after all, no very 
great compliment, and we hope the Reserve men will have appre- 
ciated it at its proper value. : 

We now come to the third desideratum of an army—mobility 
—which, we regret to say, is conspicuous with us by its total 
absence. The very word, in fact, ought to be expunged from our 
military dictionary, as being alike inapplicable and mischievous. 
As long as the civilian reads descriptive reports in the papers 
headed “ Mobilized Troops at Aldershot,” and as long as he sees 
the pretentious “ Mobilization Scheme” figuring conspicuously in 
the Army List, so long will he, not without reason, imagine that 
mobilization has received its annual share of practice. Nothing 
could be further from the fact; for, in reality, hopeless immo- 
bility is our portion here. We say hopeless, because the evil is 
due to two widely different causes—one local, the other tinancial. 
The firstarisesfroma cause we have already mentioned—want ofspace 
on which to manceuvre, march, oreventoencampinany force. People 
have grown so accustomed to see a body of troops yearly collected 
at Aldershot that they have almost forgotten the existence of the 
seven other corps, not one of which—with the exception of the 
abortive attempt made at Salisbury in 1876—has yet been, we 
will not say mobilized, but concentrated, for want of the necessary 
space. And there seems to be little chance of a diminution of the 
evil. Rather the contrary. With an increasing population, 
growing towns, and with business, agriculture, aud traffic at high 
pressure, military exercises of any kind bid fair soon to be things 
of the past. Already complaints have been heard that it is im- 
possible to drill evena single battalion in or near London ; and the 
same may be said of some of the larger towns. The late Duke of 
Wellington used, as everybody knows, to say that any one could put 
ten thousand men into Hyde Park, but that few generals could get 
them out again. Now it would require a genius to get them in, 
manceuvre them, or get them out again. ‘This state of things is 
the more to be regretted because it touches our military system in 
its weakest point. It will be remembered that last year the troops 
at Aldershot marched on one day to Windsor, encamped there 
on the second, and returned on the third. Brief as the 
operation was, it served to show that the combatant portion of 
the force performed its share satisfactorily. The Staff were 
equal to the occasion; there was no clashing of different bodies on 
the road; each unit arrived at its destined camping ground with- 
out confusion; tents were quickly pitched, cooking trenches dug, 
fires lighted, and the men settled down quietly and readily to 
camp life. So far so good, but it must not be imagined that the 
other and equally important portion, the Commissariat, was put to 
an equal test. A mere march out and home again of three days’ 
duration, of which ample notice had been given, and of which 
every halting place and detail had been accurately settled long 
before, was little more than the ordinary routine work of the 
department; and to perform that little the department was, if we 
remember right, compelled to borrow horses from the Artillery, 
because financial considerations would not allow it to be expanded 
for the eccasion. How it would have fared if a real march of a 
week's duration had been undertaken it is impossible to say, but 
we are at liberty to imagine. Although ground sufficient for 
manoeuvres on a large scale may be out of the question, camping 
grounds along a given length of road could be secured by a little 
expenditure, and small columns of the three arms could undertake 
a march of sufficient duration to afford practice to the administra- 
tive branches. Why in the name of common sense the combatant 
portion of our army should be incessantly drilled and exercised, 
while the non-combatant, upon whose thorough efficiency every- 
thing depends, should be totally neglected, is more than we can 
imagine. We know of no shortcomings in the personnel of the 
department ; on the contrary, we believe that both officers and 
men are as zealous and intelligent as their combatant brethren. 
The question is not one for the department, but for the nation. If 
the richest country in the world chooses to be content with 
marching past, and grudges the money necessary to secure real 
efficiency, there is no more to be said except to hope that we may 
never have the mistake unpleasantly brought home to us. 


CONFUSION OF TONGUES. 


ik is a tolerably well-worn paradox, which Mr. Charles Reade 
has asserted in his own peculiar style in one of his prefaces, 
that the most improbable things in fiction are generally copied 
from fact, while the plausible occurrences are the result of the 
novelist’s invention. The trath of this might be easily shown by 
a variety of instances; but the one which is most appropriate to 
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our present purpose will be found in the passage from a fashionable 
novel which Kate reads out to Mrs. Wititterly in Nicholas 
Nickleby :— 

“ Chérizette,” said the Lady Flabella, inserting her mouse-like feet in the 
blue satin slippers, which had unwittingly occasioned the half-playful, 
half- altercation between herself and the youthful Colonel Befillaire 
in the Duke of Mincefeuille’s salon de danse on the previous night, “ Cherizette, 
ma chére, donnez-moi de Teau-de Cologne, s'il vous plait, mon enfant.” 
. . + Atthis instant, while the Lady Flabella yet inhaled that delicious 
fragrance by holding the mouchoir to her exquisite but thoughtfully chiselled 
nose, the door of the boudoir (artfully concealed by rich hangings of silken 
damask, the hue of Italy’s firmament) was thrown open, and with noiseless 
tread two valets-de-chambre, clad in sumptuous liveries of peach-blossom, 
advanced into the room followed hy a page in bas de soie—silk stockings— 
who, while they remained at some distance making the most graceful 
obeisances, advanced to the feet of his lovely mistress, and dropping on one 
knee presented, on a golden salver gorgeously chased, a scented billet. 


It is easy to imagine a superficial critic exclaiming at the cari- 
cature with which this passage is charged ; but that it is far from 
being exaggerated will be seen if it is compared with the fol- 
lowing quotation from the 116th number of the New Monthly 
Magazine :—“ I was chez moi, inhaling the odeur musquée of my 
scented boudoir, when the prince de Z—— entered. He found me 
in my demit-toilette, blasée sur tout, and pensively engaged in solitary 
conjugation of the verb s’ennuyer; and, though he had never 
been one of my habitués, or by any means des nétres, 1 was not 
disinclined at this moment of délassement to glide with him into 
the crocchio restretto of familiar chat.” 

For the resuscitation of this curious jumble of French and 
English, written by Lady Morgan, we are indebted to a pamphlet 
called L’ Anglomanie dans le Frangais, by M. Justin Améro, which 
is a companion volume to a previous work by the same author 
entitled French Gibberish. In the last-named production M. Améro 

inted out a quantity of blunders which are constantly made by 

glish writers who like to drag in French phrases, and which for 
the most part can be easily enough avoided. Some of them, however, 
have become so much a part of the English language that there is 
little hope that we shall ever get rid of them, It would be too 
much to expect, for instance, that the horrible mongrel expression 
double-entendre, which, as we have more than once pointed out in 
these columns, is an utterly impossible combination, will ever give 
up the position which it has usurped. Cap-d-pié, again, which 
should be de pied en cap, has become ingrained in our vocabu- 
lary; and it would obviously be inconvenient to correct the 
mistake that constantly occurs in speaking of a royal levee (levée), 
which, as M. Améro justly observes, literally means a royal embank- 
ment, although no more trouble would be involved in correcting it 
than substituting an r for the finale. Toujours perdrix, says M. 
Améro, with perfect truth—and this statement will perhaps take a 
good many people by surprise—is not French at all; and, as one 
instance of a phrase which has not only been imported but natu- 
ralized in a mistranslation, we may point to the expression which 
is common enough in newspaper writing—“ negotiations being on 
the carpet.” The mistake has of course arisen from the French 
habit of dropping, when speaking either of a carpet or of a table- 
cloth, the qualifying words of de pied and de table, just as we have 
known an Englishman unacquainted with colloquial French ex- 
pressions order a dish of pommes, and be much surprised at find- 
ing potatoes served up to him. Of @ Joutrance we are, it would 
seem, gradually ridding ourselves; but it is probable that not all 
the efforts of M. Améro, or of any one else, will succeed in teach- 
ing English writers who dabble in French the difference, marked 
as it is, between tnsouctance and nonchalance. There is perhaps 
more ground for hoping that it will be one day recognized that 
the proper way of writing a well-known phrase is coute que coiite. 
There is one mistake, and a very common one, which M. Améro 
has not noticed, the constant use of coup de soleil for sunstroke. 
This is the more excusable because Littré’s is the only dictionary 
with which we are acquainted which does not more or less foster 
the error. The real French equivalent for what we call sun- 
stroke is insolation, while coup de soleil is properly applied to all 
minor illnesses and evils, including freckles, which come of im- 
prudent exposure to a fierce sun. 

M. Améro, both in his French Gibberish and its companion 
pamphlet, has done good service; but in reading his productions 
it is impossible not to be reminded of the hackneyed “ Quis custo- 
diet ? ” the author of French Gibberish gravely asserts 
that, “ both in England and France, mothers scolding their chil- 
dren say, in a burst of bad temper, ‘ You are a vilain!’ (sic) 
* Vous étes un vilain!’” It is ectly true that “never when 
applied to a man has this word of vilain the same signification 
in France as in England.” But it is equally true that the spelling 
of the word is not the same in both languages, and that it is not 
a term commonly — in England to children by scolding 
mothers. Other mistukes, such as spelling delicate “ delicat” and 
clock ‘ cloch ” may possibly be printers’ errors, although we quote 
them from a second edition. 

When we get to L’Anglomanie dans le Francais we find M. 
Améro far more at sea, as might be expected, than he is in French 
Gibberish ; and in this he displays that amusing confidence in his 
own knowledge which is found in company with 
French writers’ blunders in English technicalities. It is 
only fair to note that, on the whole, M. Améro is sin- 
gularly accurate, but when he does make a mistake, 
he makes it very thoroughly. He imagines, for instance, that 
he has discovered the true meaning of the word “ illustrate.” 
“ Les termes dlustration, illustrer, ont perdu. dans leur transporta- 


tion de l’anglais dans le francais, la plus grande partie de leur 
signification. Illustrer ne veut pas dire dessiner, orner, ni illuge 
tration dessin, ‘ Tllustrer’—to  illustrate—signifie en anglais 
expliquer, démontrer, rendre évident. Le dessinateur n’est pas le 
seul a ‘ illustrer’; T'auteur, l’écrivain, le mathématicien, ete,, 
illustrent—c’est-a-dire, expliquent, démontrent. Le titre d’un deg 
premiers en date des journaux a gravures de lAngleterre—The 
Illustrated London News—signitie ‘les nouvelles de Londres 
expliquées.’” A more characteristic blunder, which in its mis- 
taken ingenuity may rival the marvellous performances in the 
same line of M. Victor Hugo, is made on the subject of foot-ball, 
M. Améro quotes with good-humoured contempt an announce- 
ment that a certain French school has started a foot- 
ball club in order to naturalize in France the English 
= of football, in which the players are all mounted on horse- 
ack. This, so far as it goes, is all very well ; but the writer was 
carried away by the overweening confidence in his knowledge of 
foreign ways of which we have spoken, and proceeded to plunge 
into an elaborate explanation of the mistake made in the passage 
which he quoted. The people who circulated this notice, he tells 
us, had confounded the game of football with that of La Crosse, 
How, he justly asks, can football be played on horseback, when its 
very name shows that the ball has to be impelled by the foot? 
But, he goes on to say, in the game of La Crosse the players do 
ride on horseback, and strike the ball with a curved stick 
or crosse, whence the title of the game is derived. Its origin 
(and here M. Améro gives a striking instance of the 
mixture of knowledge and ignorance which is common to 
Frenchmen writing of foreign things) is Canadian, and 
the English, who know nothing of the meaning of crosse, 
have played the game for a few years past under the name 
of lacrosse, with the two words run into one. It is difficult to 
conceive how a writer who, as we have said, is for the most part 
unusually accurate, and who has evidently taken pains with his 
subject, can have fallen into this extraordinary confusion between 
~ and a game which, for all practical purposes, is as yet un- 
snown in England. 

In a passage which he quotes from a French newspaper of 1875 
in order to expose a verbal inaccuracy, M. Améro exhibits, with 
evident unconsciousness, a far grosser blunder, to give it no worse 
name, on the part of the person who, as he justly remarks, ought 
to be called, not reporter, but rapporteur. The passage gives an 
account of a boxing-match, which, translated, runs thus:—“ A 
spectator sits grimly, watch in hand, to give the signal for each 
round ; another, generally a neighbouring tavern-keeper, holds the 
stakes. The two brutes (what other name can we give them?) 
stand up to each other; the man with the watch cries Times, and 
the fun begins. It is not bad sport to blacken, and even to blind 
your adversary’s eyes, and to break his teeth; but the cream of 
the thing is to knock his eye out of its socket and to break with 
one blow the whole frame of his chest. The combatants can see no 
more; but, after a few seconds of rest, the man with the watch 
cries Times, and the two men are again put up. ‘Bravo, Tom!’ 
‘At him, Bill! cry the bystanders; but very often the fighters 
are so far gone that they have to be drenched with gin, so that 
they may go on till they drop. Then the one who cannot respond 
at all to the cry of Times is declared beaten. If he is killed, the 
man who has killed him gets off with a week’s imprisonment.” 

M. Améro’s comment upon this wonderful story is that the cry 
ought to be, not Times, but time. So far, no doubt, he is right; 
but his making no further remark, coupled with other things in 
his pamphlet, gives a curious proof that, in teaching his fellow- 
countrymen how to talk in English and of English things, he is, 
after all, but the blind leading the blind. 


REVIEWS. 


WHEELER'S BRITISH INDIA.* 


\ R. WHEELER tells us that the labour spent by him on this 
volume is beyond all calculation, We readily admit that 
it is vexatious to ransack departmental records covered with dust 
and sometimes falling to pieces, to turn over worm-eaten bundles 
which yield no results, and to find a huge gap at the most 
interesting passage of an episode which brings out the policy 
of Hastings or illustrates the character of Clive. And we gladl 
welcome another contribution from an author who has done muc 
to make Indian subjects endurable. But we could wish that as 
much care had been expended in elucidating the materials when 
extracted as in digging out the original mine. Mr. Wheeler's 
plan of operations doubtless entitles him to credit. He had 
some years ago published three volumes under the title of 
Madras in the Olden Time. From this work, and from the 
descriptions of early travellers, such as Mandelslo and Fryer, 
and from the Calcutta Records, few in number for the years 
previous to 1756, he has made up a book of nearly four hundred 
pages, which may be pronounced suggestive, interesting, and 
curious. Unfortunately his editing falls short of the standard 


* Early Records of British India. By J. Talboys Wheeler, late 
Assistant Secretary to the Government of India in the Foreign Depart- 
ment, Author of a “ History of India from the Earliest Ages,” &c. London: 
Tribner & Co. 1878. 
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which, in a person of his experience and opportunities, might 
fairly be required. Notes abe anes which - not wanted, or 
which throw little light on the subject. Difficult and obscure 

are quietly passed over. In some instances no attempt is 
made to reconcile discrepancies in dates, or to give the correct 
reading of obviously absurd names. The connecting narrative is 
composed in short, jerky, and snappish sentences, and once or twice 
the real point of the case has been missed. For instance, Governor 
Pitt of Madras, in Mr. Wheeler’s language, “ is said to have been 
the grandfather of the famous Earl of Chatham,” as if the point 
rested onaquestionable tradition regarding a Pharamond ora Hengist. 
We never understood that as to William Pitt’s descent and parent- 
age there could be any doubt. Lord Macaulay, in his first essay on 
the great commoner, says that the Governor of Madras brought 
back the celebrated diamond, purchased estates and rotten boroughs, 
and was member for Old Sarum. His son Robert sat for the same 
borough and also for Oakhampton. This latter person had two 
sons, of whom one was the celebrated William Pitt. Then 
Chandernagore and Chinsura are stated to be both about twenty 
miles from Calcutta. The truth is that they are passed in succession 
on the East Indian line of railway, and there is at least four miles 
between them. Mr. Wheeler might just as well say that Rich- 
mond and Twickenham, or Willesden and Harrow, were at the 
same distance from tewn. At page 171 Mr. Wheeler says that some 
English envoys to Delhi in the year 1715 were presented with 
“certain nondescript vestments and ornaments called seerpaws, 
culgees, and congers.” Mr. Wheeler’s past experience in the Cal- 
cutta Foreign Office might have enabled him to ascertain precisely 
the meaning of at least two of these terms. The “seerpaw” is a 
sir-o-pa, literally a garment covering the person from head to foot. 


The culgee we take to be the Turkish word as or Kalghi, an 


aigrette and plume. Of the third we are not so certain, but 
believe it to be y %§, Kungura, a plume on a helmet or an orna~ 


ment for a crown. Oriental terms for dress may sound strange 
and unfamiliar, but they are perfectly susceptible of a correct 
classification. An assertion made by Captain Hamilton that Surat 
is 400 miles from Benares, is allowed to pass without notice or 
criticism. Between the city on the Taptee and the Sacred City 
on the Ganges, there must be at least eight hundred miles of 
space. That four lacks of rupees should be given as the equiva- 
lent of 50,000/., instead of 40,000/., is of course a mere slip of 
the pen. At p. 323 we meet, in the diary of an English prisoner, 
with the following bewildering announcement. His Excelleney— 
meaning the Nawab of Bengal—hearing of the advance of English 
troops, was so despondent that he “ had not eaten for three days, 
nor allowed his Nazir to be beat.” A Nazir, it is well known, is 
a native official, an inferior sort of sheriff, in charge of processes, 
orders, summonses, and so forth; and the passage quoted literally 
means that his Excellency, when in a fit of the sulks, was in the 
habit of recovering his temper by witnessing the chastisement of 
one of his own staff, either to soothe his own feelings or to pro- 

itiate the Deity. We interpret the passage by supposing that 

Nazir has been erroneously written or printed for “ Nakarah,” or 
the drum, which Oriental potentates, from the Nawab down to the 
Jemadar of a police boat, are in the habit of beating two or 
three times a day, especially when they arrive at a bazaar, town, 
or station. In the next page there is a confusion of dates, 
which would make the well-known massacre at Patna happen on 
the 5th of September. The real date is, of course, as is shown 
in the very next page, the 5th of October, 1763. From 
such a practised writer as Mr, Wheeler we should never have 
looked for such sentences as the following :—“ Neither the English 
at Calcutta nor the Directors in London could realise their real 
position.” And again ; “ the population of Calcutta in the middle 
of the eighteenth century is involved in some mystery.” There 
was no more mystery about Hindus and Mahommedans in the last 
century than there is, has been, and is always likely to be. What 
is meant is, that there is some difficulty in ascertaining the census 
or numbers, especially of Asiatics compared with Europeans. 
Towards the identification of names of places, which early writers 
distorted and “metamorphosed at pleasure, Mr. Wheeler gives us 
little or no assistance. He placidly allows Captain Hamilton to 
write of such places along the Hooghly as LBuffundri and 
Trefindi, Gorgat and Cottrong.” We apprehend Trefindi to be meant 


for Tribeni, and Cottrong for Satgaon, a few miles above the civil | 


station of Hooghly; but it is the business of a person editing old 
records and making extracts from old journals, to bring modern 
and local research to bear on such points. A little trouble and a 
reference to old maps and to Mr. Hunter or his staff of compilers 
would have saved these pages from such absurdities. Butfundri 
— indicate Baidyobatti, a large bazaar near Serampore, 
and Juanpardoa in the same extract may possibly stand for Jaha- 
nabad ; but this last is a mere conjecture which we are driven to 
make. For Governapore should be read everywhere Govindpore. 
It was one of the original villages out of which Calcutta was 
formed. 

Neglect which might be pardoned in a young writer, without 
libraries to turn to or friendly critics to help him, cannot be over- 
looked in the case of a veteran like Mr. Wheeler. But we are 
far from implying that his book will not be found to possess 
an interest which nothing can impair. The accounts of early 
pioneers, patronized by proud Asiatic potentates in whose seats 
the descendants of these hardy but unconscious English mer- 
chants were shortly to sit; of the brawls and revels of early 


settlers who were treated like naughty schoolboys for absenti 
themselves from public prayers, and for being out after dark a 
salaries of 50/. a year, which the Court of Directors thought ample 
for the maintenance of the forerunners of the Civil Service; of 
systems of barbarous punishments inherited from the Moghuls or 
even imported from England; of dinners that were given at the 
very hottest period of the day, followed by a drive and an eveni 
entertainment ; and of the diversions to which our ancestors ha 
recourse in the intervals of shipping valuable consignments to 
England, will never be tame or meaningless to those who have 
either lived and worked in modern India, or who look at it from 
England without the spectacles of Mr. Lowe. We make no doubt 
that our Anglo-Indian forefathers were addicted to fishing and 
fowling on the tanks and rivers of Lower Bengal, and that they 
shot plenty of snipe and teal. But we much doubt if they ever 
“angled for mengoe fish.” These well-flavoured and delicate 
fish, which have been compared to whitebait, though the latter 
are smaller in size, are taken in nets and not with the hook and 
line. 

Mr. Wheeler, ranging over the past, thinks that the time has 
come for the reprint of the whole story of the Black Hole as given 
by one of the survivors, and we have no wish to curtail the 
space given up to Mr. Holweil’s thrilling narrative of his 
sufferings. The site of the old Fort of Calcutta, of which a 
drawing is now before us, is occupied by the modern Custom 
House, and a small portion of the brickwork of the original build- 
ing is, or was, to be seen inside the Customs’ premises a very few 
years ago. One lady, Mrs. Carey, survived the horrors of that 
night. Of the total of twenty-three who came out, ghastly and 
nearly dead, eleven were English gentlemen and the remainder 
English and native soldiers, Mr. Wheeler does not mention that, 
for many years after the event, the names of the sufferers were 
recorded on a pillar or obelisk which stood in the north-western 
corner of Tank Square, now Dalhousie Square, nearly opposite the 
site once that of Messrs. Cockerell*& Co., to which has succeeded 
a large local bank. The existence of this memorial was deemed 
objectionable, and, in some alterations effected about the year 
1820 or so, an opportunity was taken to remove it. This gave 
rise to a curiosity in literature. About the year 1846-7 Mrs. 
Ida Pfeiffer took Calcutta as part of her grand tour round the 
world, and, in her account of this city, described, as existing, the 
pillar just referred to, which we have shown was pulled down a 
quarter of a century before. The only explanation possible is that 
the writer thought it indispensable to give details of the one event 
connected with Calcutta which Englishmen never forget, found 
nothing about it in her own notes (and no wonder) and relied 
on some old gazetteer or traveller's account without stopping to 
inquire if things had changed. Any one will see how, if the dates 
and facts of Mrs. Pfeitfer’s visit were less clear, the insertion of 
such an error might ina remote future give birth to an endless 
literary controversy. The Patna massacre, which in deliberate 
atrocity surpassed the Black Hole, is treated of less fully than it 
deserves, and Mr. Wheeler omits mention of the fact that the 
ruffian who carried out the Nawab’s order, Sombre, Somru, or 
Reinhardt, is linked to our own times by his subsequent connexion 
with the celebrated Begum of Sirrdhana. 

On the system known as that of the Dustucks, Mr. Wheeler 
adduces some significant facts. When the English were entirely 
devoted to trade, and even when they were hesitating between 
commerce and Empire, an arrangement was made with the 
Nawab that every boat which could show the Company's 
flag and the Company’s permit, should carry goods in the 
interior duty free. This privilege, intended at first to facilitate 
the development of internal trade, ended in the establish- 
ment of an oppressive and gigantic monopoly. The Englishmen 
employed native agents, and these latter defied the officers of the 
Nawab, compelled ryots and merchants to part with country 
products for a fourth part of their real value, and became enor- 
mously rich. This led to recriminations by the Nawab, to a long 
discussion by the Council at Calcutta, and to a reference home. 
The gist of the case was this. The Nawab was not unwilling to 
let the Company’s goods pass free, but he strongly objected to any 
similar exemption in favour of the covenanted servants of the 
Company trading on their own account, and still more to the in- 
clusion within the charmed circle of native agents, and what were 
termed, in the language of the time, free merchants —that is, inde- 
pendent Englishmen. The Court of Directors saw the grievance 
in its proper light, and decided that exemption from customs 
should be reserved for their own export and import trade; adding, 
as a concession, that their own servants when of five years’ 
standing, might enjoy for themselves a privilege which they had 


| obtained by long usage and through the connivance of the Board 
at Calcutta. Mr. Wheeler seems to be of opinion that this last 
| question did not affect the Nawab; but it surely concerned the 


Mahommedan ruler of the country whether his bazaars and marts 
should be open only to the fleets of the Company, or to the boats 
of private individuals under a partnership, in which a 
native gave his money, his knowledge, and his local experience, and 
a young factor or junior merchant condescended to give the protection 
of his position and name. All the stories of huge fortunes acquired 
in the East owe their origin, in the main, to this permission to 
trade duty free in the interior, granted to the servants of the 
Company. It was, in fact, a State monopoly in which the officials 
were permitted to share. And we think Mr. Wheeler somewhat 


misapprehends its import and significance on the very times which 


_ he has undertaken to illustrate, when he calls this “a paltry dis- 
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pute between master and servant with which history has nothing 
to do.” Mr. Wheeler in this work has chosen the bypaths of 
history. The whole system of the dustuks is one of the most im- 
portant sign-posts along those neglected ways. 

Mr. Wheeler passes somewhat lightly over two mutinies which 
it fell to the lot of Lord Clive to quell, though he gives credit 
to him for the energy and vigour with which he met separate 
combinations of civilians and military men, who would have 
made all good government impossible. Young writers wanted to 
fill important posts in which they did nothing, and the officers of 
the army had determined on throwing up their commissions 


unless they were allowed double batta. Clive called up men 
for both services from his old Presidency, accepted resignations of 
all commissions, arrested some officers and shipped them off to 
a and put down an opposition far more formidable than that 
of the levies which he had scattered at Plassy. From a minute by 
Lord Clive readers will learn with some surprise that he contem- 


plated remaining in quiet possession of Bengal, and that he was 
wholly averse to foreign expeditions or wars of conquest in other | 
| of India. To Mr. Verelst, who was the first to see that the 

mpany had now succeeded to other duties than the transmis- 
sion of valuable cargoes to Europe, Mr. Wheeler does full justice. 
A Governor who could sketch the framework of a regular adminis- | 
tration; who recorded that it was a paradox to hold vast 
possessions, and yet to act as mere merchants with whom gain was 
the first principle; who saw that the British Government could 
only be built up on the affections of the people, was really in 
advance of his time, and was the not unworthy forerunner of Corn- 
wallis and Bentinck. 

We trust that the author will continue his researches amongst 
the archives of Calcutta, and we would suggest to him that a 
selection from the less known Minutes of Warren Hastings would 
form an admirable nucleus for his second volume. The public 
would then have an opportunity of judging of the weight of that | 
pen against which Rhilip Francis acknowledged, “ with sullen and 
resentful candour, that there was no contending.” And an in- | 
spection of the Indian Minutes of Francis himself might even shed | 
a light on the question of the authorship of “ Junius.” It would 
be strange if Francis, when opposed to such a worthy antagonist, 
were not found writing in his best and most forcible style. With 
all our criticisms we can recommend this volume to the public, and 
we shall look forward to a second instalment which shall bring 
down the social and political state of India to the date when, in 
the words of Colonel Mannering’s servant, Company’s generals 
“relieved Cuddieburn, and defended Chingalore, and defeated the 
great Mabratta Chief, Ram Jolli bundleman.” 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS.* 


pD* MUNK, in his preface to the new edition of this valuable 
work, apologizes for the monotony inevitable in a long series 
of short biographies of men for the most part educated alike, and 

ractising a profession whose duties are hidden in domestic privacy. 
No excuse was needed. The volumes not only make a most useful 
reference book, but are full of all sorts of interesting details 
revealing the professional characteristics of the past three cen- 
turies. 

When the College was founded in Warwick Lane in 1518 by 
Henry VIIL., at the instance of Thomas Linacre, the long-standing 
connexion between medicine and theology had not yet ceased, 
and many of the early physicians on Dr. Munk’s register were 
in holy orders. John Chambre, who is named first in the 
letters patent constituting the College, was a priest before 
he graduated in physic at Padua, and his medical fame and 
his advancement in the Church went on together. While he 
was King Henry’s physician he was also Archdeacon of Meath 
and Dean of the Collegiate Chapel of St. Stephen’s, Westminster, 
which he rebuilt at an expense of 11,000 cna Linacre was not 
ordained till he was nearly fifty, and was already celebrated in 
medicine ; but he made up for his tardiness in qualifying for a 
pluralist. Rectories, canonries, and parame were heaped 
upon him in rapid succession. Dr. Munk finds it hard to divine why 
Linacre should have accepted preferment which he so instantane- 
ously resigned. He resolves his own perplexity a few lines after 
he has expressed it. The solution iedouly is that bishops in 
those days connived at surrenders of benefices on the condition that 
the new incumbent granted a pension to his predecessor. Thus 
the King and his nobles found an easy way of rewarding a physician 
at the cost of what, though no burden to themselves, had a clear 
money value to him. By the reign of James I. the custom had 
ceased for physicians to take orders, but they still studied theology. 
Theodore Goctans distinguished physician in the reign of the first 
James, is described as “ an excellent Latinist and noted Grecian, 
but better fur theology.” Sir Simon Baskerville, “the Rich,” 
about the same period showed his clerical predilections more 
unequivocally than Linacre and Warner. “ He would never take 
a fee of an orthodox minister under a dean.” In the next hundred 
— the association of the two faculties of theology and divinity 

ad grown obsolete; but Dr. Munk records that in 1729 Dr. 
William Stukeley was at once an active Fellow of the College 
of Physicians and Rector of St. George's, Queen Square, while 
Dr. John Jebb, fifty years later, was equally active as a theologian 


| ancient Greek. 
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and a medical practitioner; Sir Francis Milman, Dean Milman’s 
father, was a Bachelor of Divinity before he gained celebrity in 
medicine ; and Wesley’s physician, John Whitehead, both attended 
his master’s deathbed and preached his funeral sermon. 

The close connexion between the Church and medicine which 
was maintained through the Universities had one advantage, 
that it stamped at least three centuries of physicians with an 
intense affection for classical scholarship. Physicians, we fear, like 
barristers and members of Parliament, no longer have the Latin 
poets and Euripides on their tongues; but in old times tosay of a 
man that he was a learned physician was much the same as to say 
that he was a good Latinist. Atall events, Linacre’s contemporaries 
could not decide whether he were a better Latinist or Grecian, a 
better grammarian or physician. The only reproach against him 
was that he loved Quintilian overmuch, and was not Ciceronian 
enough in style to please Sir JohnCheke. The greatdisciple of Galen, 
Dr. Caius, was a profound classical scholar, and did what in him 
lay to persuade his fellow-countrymen to adopt the Italian way of 
pronouncing Latin and the modern Greek mode of pronouncing 
Dr. Christopher Johnson, in 1560, was at once a 
leading physician in Winchester and Head-Master of Winchester 
School. The illustrious William Harvey was accustomed to read 
Virgil in a transport of admiration, though he exhibited his enthu- 
siasm, according to his biographer Aiken, in the ambiguous fashion 
of “ throwing the book from him with exclamations.” Sir Charles 
Scarbrough, towards the end of the seventeenth century, had a 
costly collection of scarce Greek classics, besides his incomparable 
mathematical library. Richard Mead was a generous patron of 
scholars, and collected with enthusiasm Greek and Latin manu- 
scripts. Sir William Browne, the donor of the Browne medals at 
Cambridge, ordered that his life companion and solace, his pocket 
Elzevir Horace, should be deposited in his grave on his coffin. The 
successor to much of Dr. Mead’s practice, Anthony Askew, the friend 
of Parr and Sir William Jones, was a mighty bibliomaniac, andhad 
prepared elaborate commentaries on AEschylus. Samuel Musgrave, 
in the same Georgian period, was less successful as a physician, but 
yet more celebrated as a scholar for his edition of Euripides, 
whom he adored. Sir Henry Halford, in whose presidency the 
College migrated from Warwick Lane to Pall Mall East, composed 
a volume of elegant Latin verse during his daily rounds of medical 
visits. Henry Southey, the poet’s brother, spoke Latin with 
fluency, and was never without Horace, Virgil, or Pliny’s Letters 
in his pocket. Dr. Charles Badham’s translation of Juyenal 
yet maintains its place among renderings of the satirist. The 
scholarly tastes of English physicians doubtless had their original 
impulse from the intimate connexion of the Universities, through 
their medical faculty, with the medical profession. It is, however, 
amusing to find that the College of Physicians had, at a very early 
period of its history, to take measures for compelling Oxtord to 
rescind for want of scholarship a medical degree to which it had 
admitted in Queen's Mary’s reign a certain coppersmith who declined 
corpus “ hic hee et hoc corpus, accusativo corporem.” “ Egregius,” 
exclaimed the College, “ certé ex universitate medicus cui humana 
vita committeretur.” We will not suspect that any English 
physician of the present College would make the accusative of 
corpus corporem. But many, at any rate, of the patients of so 
extraordinary an offender would fail to see any immediate peril to 
their lives in such ignorance, however terrible. 

Not till nearly a century after the foundation of the Col- 
lege do we find satisfactory evidence that its members were begin- 
ning to understand that the classical poets, and even Aristotle and 
Galen himself, could not dispense them from examining nature 
experimentally. Great men like Dr. Caius tried to introduce the 
study of practical anatomy so early as the middle of the sixteenth 
century ; but English physicians, for the most part, learnt from 
books the peculiarities of the human frame. The best remedy that 
a concourse of physicians, chirurgeons, and apothecaries could pro- 
pose for the case of King James’s eldest son, Prince Henry, when 
dying, was “a cock cloven by the back and applyed to the soles of 
his feet.” Physicians as late as the end of the sixteenth century 
were not always above belief in the Rosicrucian mysteries; and 
just as several physicians of repute in the eighteenth century re- 
sisted vaccination, so they who had studied in France in the 
earlier half of the seventeenth century repudiated as an absurdity 
Harvey's doctrine of the circulation of the blood. For the most 
part, however, that doctrine was accepted as a canon in every 
medical school, and it revolutionized medical science in England 
as elsewhere. English physicians have always been favourably 
known for their preference of observation of the individual case 
to mere theory. The author of Religio Medici, Sir Thomas 
Brown, declared that “secretum medicorum est judicium.” 
Radclitie, in Queen Anne’s reign, boasted that a few phials, 
a skeleton, and a herbal constituted his library. David 
Pitcairn, a leading physician at the close of the eight- 
eenth century, taught that the last result of a physician’s 
experience is that he should “know when to do nothing, but 
quietly wait and allow nature and time to have fair play in 
checking the progress of disease.” Dr. Baillie’s publication in 
1793 of his work on morbid anatomy wy up a fruitful field of 
research. Dr. William Prout, who died in 1850, led the way, 
writes Dr. Munk, “to that more intimate knowledge of the 
functions of life through the instrumentality of chemistry which 
has been one of the characteristics of the present century.” 

“The Roll of the Royal College of Physicians” records some 
important medical discoveries. A history, however, such as Dr. 


_ Munk’s, of the Royal College of Surgeons would probably be a 
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deal richer than this in specific professional discoveries. 
hysicians would seem, from the present work, to have applied 
their intelligence more fruitfully in the field of science generally 
than in their own department of it. Gilbert, in publishing his 
work on the magnet about 1593, became, according to Mr. 


Hallam, “at once the fgther of experimental philosophy in this | 
Dr. Goddard, about the middle of the seventeenth | 


island.” 
century, made the first telescope ever constructed in England. 
Sir William Petty was not specially distinguished in medicine, 
though he restored a woman who had been unjustly hanged at 
Oxford ; but his restless brain hovered over almost every problem of 
mechanics which modern ingenuity has solved. Sir Hans Sloane 
spread an enthusiasm for botany by the collection which he 
brought from Jamaica. Another physician, Daniel ridges, 
earned popular gratitude by showing, at the end of the last 
century, how to convert spermaceti into candles. His servant 
stole the secret, and became rich. Nathaniel Hulme anticipated 
modern sanitary science by teaching, in 1807, that the interior of 
achurch is for the living, and not for the dead. Sir William 
Watson, in 1745, was one of the pioneers of electricity, a principle 
so little understood that the Duke of Cumberland probably showed 


as much courage in taking a shock at Sir William's house in 


Aldersgate Street with the point of his Culloden sword, as in 
fighting the battle itself. Dr. Wollaston, at the beginning of the 
present century, discovered the malleability of platinum, and 
anticipated the atomic theory, though he lost the glory from 
his excessive fear of the reproach of failure. Dr. Thomas Young, 
“the marvel of his age,” by his researches in 1801-3 led up to the 
undulatory theory of light, while he amused his leisure with 
contributions towards deciphering the Rosetta stone. Dr. 
Paris invented the safety-bar, second only in utility to Davy’s 
safety-lamp. Dr. Neil Arnott threw a flood of light on sanitary 
science, refusing to patent any of his inventions lest mankind 
should be hindered in benefiting by them. How far sanitary science 
had in old times been neglected by physicians may be inferred 
from the fact, mentioned by Dr. Munk in his life of Dr. Richard 
Budd, that the eighteenth century was nearly at an end before 
potatoes were made part of the diet of the Christ's Hospital boys, 
and that the Physician-General to the Army, Sir Lucas Pepys, 
who had directed the whole medical administration of the army 
for fifteen years, refused to go to Walcheren to report on the sick- 
ness of the troops, on the plea that he was “not acquainted with 
the diseases of soldiers in camp or in quarters.” 

Dr. Wollaston gained 30,000/. by his discovery of the mallea- 
bility of platinum ; but, for the most part, the wealthy physicians 
are not to be found among the philosophers. Harvey, who, though 
munificent in his gifts while living, left 20,o00/. at his death, is 
only an apparent exception, for he basked in Court favour and hada 
great practice. Dr. Radcliffe left 50,000/. to Oxford, besides en- 
dowing richly other foundations. Dr. Cockburn, in 1729, married 
an earl’s daughter, and gave her a jointure of 50,000/. Dr. Mead’s 
and Dr. Fothergill’s professional receipts during the same period for 
several years averaged six or seven thousand pounds. Also in the 
same generation, Dr. Bamber’s earnings bought the considerable 
Essex estate which a descendantcarried into the family of Lord Salis- 
bury. Dr. Baillie’s income in the first quarter of the present cen- 
tury for many years reached 10,000/. Dr. Battie founded scholar- 
ships, and left 100,000/. in 1776. Dr. Munk shows betitting 
admiration for the accumulating powers of Dr. James Blundell, 
who had died between the printing of the text of these volumes 
and the preface. No physician had ever before left personalty 
sworn under 350,000/. But the great physicians even long ago 
lived familiarly with kings‘and nobles. ‘They were es wei! accepted 
socially in the centuries when they lived in Aldersgate Street and 
Hatton Garden and St. Mary-le-Bow as now that they have annexed 
May Fair and Harley and Wimpole Streets. While science was still 
young in England, and had begun to fascinate minds with visions of 
a boundless iuture, men like the Duke of Richmond early in the 
eighteenth century, and the famous Marquess of Dorchester in the 
middle of the preceding century, sought the fellowship of the 
College of Physicians. ‘The latter precedent is perhaps not entirely 
a happy one; for Lord Dorchester died of a specitic of his own 
invention. But so have many persons who were never entitled to 
bear the title of “M.D.” At times a physician’s influence may 
have been ill employed. Thus King Charles 1I.’s physician, Sir 
Alexander Fraizer, obtained by a gross misuse of royal favour the 
flogging of the bailitis who had arrested him for a debt and the 
imprisonment of the justice of the peace who had given them autho- 
rity. Far more generally, however, the Court interest of famous 

hysicians was exerted honourably. Dr. Mead, a devoted 

WV hig, is recorded to have refused even to prescribe for Sir Robert 
Walpole until so bigoted a Tory partisan as Dr. Friend was 
released from what Mead regarded as an unjust imprisonment. 
Physicians, like other men, have their special political sympathies ; 
but more than any other profession that of medicine has no poli- 
ties. At the very dawn, however, of the profession in Ingiand, 
religion made politicians even of physicians. The Romanism of Dr. 
Caius made him suspected at the Court of Queen Elizabeth, and 
Caius College chapel was despoiled by Lord Burleigh’s order of 
“ much popishe trumpery,” which he had there concealed. Some- 
what later another celebrated Roman Catholic physician, Atslowe, 
was imprisoned for plotting the escape of Mary Stuart, and “ was 
racked twice almost to death in the Tower, about the Earl of 
Arundell his matters and intention to depart England.” For the 
very different offence of libelling the Bishops, John Bastwick wes 
first tined 1,000/., and debarred from practice by the College of 


Physicians and its then docile Fellows. On repeating the offence 
he was condemned to lose his ears spite of his appeal :—“ My good 
lords, what! will you cut off a scholar’s ears, will you cut off a 
doctor of physic’s ears, able to cure lords, peers, kings, and emperors! 
Will you make curs of Christians, my lords! Will you cut off a 
Catholic apostolic, a Roman’s ears!” When other times came round, 
he had his triumphal return to London, and the College with equal 
zeal restored his licence, though not his ears; but the 5,000/. voted 
him out of Laud’s estates was never paid him. Dr. Thomas Willis 
was as upright a Cavalier as Sydenham, “ the British Hippocrates,” 
was a Commonwealth man. He had borne arms for King 
Charles, as Sydenham had served in the army of the Parlia- 
ment, and on the Restoration he became the Duke of York's. 
yee This post he lost through the candour with which 

e predicted that James's sons bore the seeds of fatal disease from 
the faults of their father’s life. The politics of Radcliffe and Garth 
and Arbuthnot are part of the literary history of Queen Anne’s reign. 
But the Tory Radcliffe, from native peevishness, treated Whig 
William and Tory Anne with impartial frankness. In 1699 King 
William consulted him on a swelling in his ankles. “ What think 
you of these?” asked the King. “ Why, truly,” replied Radcliffe, 
“JT would not have your Majesty's two legs for your three 
kingdoms.” When Anne was still Princess he replied to a 
summons to attend her that “her ailments were nothing but 
vapours.” In his retirement he was again sent for when the Queen 
was dying. His answer was that “ he had taken physic and could 
not come.” 

The profession has had its fair share of eccentric geniuses 
like Radcliffe. In more than one instance Dr. Munk unkindly 
passes on with a mere hint at their peculiarities, as in the bio- 
graphies of Dr. Battie and Dr. Glynn. The latter was one of the 
numerous physicians who have understood their patients better 
than themselves. Once, being ill, he sent fora neighbour physician 
to attend him, enjoining that he should be given none of “ that 
vile dung opium.” On his recovery he asked if opium had been 
given him, “If it had not been,” was the answer, “ you would not 
have been here to ask the question.” What must be thought of 
the diet of Dr. Fordyce, who died in 1802? “He had satistied 
himself that man eats far oftener than nature requires. He dined 
every day for more than twenty years at Dolly’s chop-house in 
Paternoster Row. At four o'clock the Doctor regularly took his 
seat at a table always reserved for him, on which were placed a 
silver tankard of strong ale, a bottle of port wine, and a quarter of 
a pint of brandy. The moment the waiter announced him the 
cook put a pound and a half of rumpsteak on the gridiron, and on 
the table some delicate trifle as a bonne bouche to serve until the 
steak was ready. This was sometimes half a boiled chicken, some- 
times a plate of fish. When he had eaten this he took one glass of 
brandy, and then proceeded to devour his steak. When he had 
finished his meat he took the remainder of his brandy, having 
during dinner drunk the tankard of ale, and afterwards the bottle 
of port. He thus spent one hour and a half of his time, 
and then returned to his house in Essex Street. He made 
no other meal until his return next day at four o’clock to 
Dolly’s.” Alas! this noble regimen was followed by years of 
torturing gout! Such a diet, however, is scarcely stranger than 
Dr. John Ash’s administration to himself of a course of Euclid as. 
a cure for a fit of lunacy. ‘“ After a separation from his family of 
some months he was advised to resume the study of Euclid, to 
which he had occasionally dropped hints of his partiality. He did 
resume it with the happiest etfect, and recovered at length so 
entirely as to be able to recommence practice in London.” Mr. 
Spottiswoode might have added this remarkable case to his 
proof of the virtues of geometry of three dimensions; but Dr. 
Ash ought to have taken his geometry neat, and not in the dis- 
guise of Euclid. 

The thread on which Dr. Munk’s very accurate and often very 
interesting biographies are strung is the Royal College of 
Physicians. But it must be owned that that institution does not 
make its personality very apparent, in spite of the frequent records 
that this physician was a Censor of the College and that a Presi- 
dent. The College of Physicians either is very much less of an 
entity than a college at Oxford or Cambridge, or it is very secret. 
in its procedure. Yet we learn from these volumes enough to 
prove that, though Linacre’s chief desire was doubtless to 
encourage the mutual communication of knowledge by his 
foundation, it fought as vigorously for its special monopolies 
as any trading guild. Dr. Caius in Elizabeth’s reign successfully 
battled against the audacious claim of the surgeons to administer 
inward remedies in sciatica or any kind of ulcer or wound. Dr. 
Christopher Langton was “ for his incontinency carted through 
London in ridiculous attire”; but the College lays much more. 
stress on the grounds for expelling him afforded in 1558 by his con- 
troversies with other physicians when visiting the sick. Dr. 
Chamberlen was expelled in 1659 “ for repeated acts of ag nomy 
The worst was probably that he had endeavoured to obtain from the 
Crown, against the wish of the College, authority to organize female 
midwives in a — We are glad to learn from Dr. Munk 
that no foundation can discovered for the reported attempt of 
the Fellows to banish Sydenham from the College. But the fierce 
contest between the Fellows and the Licentiates in 1766-7, when 
the Licentiates twice sere d, and once successfully, to storm 
the College by force of smiths’ hammers, points to anxiety on the 

t of the Fellows for privileges rather than for princip Dr. 
Munk’s volumes betray also the existence of a certain chronic 
jealousy between Oxford and Cambridge and the College. On the 
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other hand, the College showed becoming generosity and courage 
in insisting on its right against the apothecaries to furnish the 
r with medicine at prime cost from the College dispensary. 
oy of the Fellows quailed before the wrath of the apothecaries, 
on whose recommendation they depended, and desired to close 
the dispensary; but Garth’s famous poem won the day, and the 
College held by its first decision. The College might, perhaps, with 
advantage have made its personality more conspicuous. Such, 
however, as it is, its office has been absolutely indispen- 
sable. It has furnished a centre and a heart to the medical 
profession. The circulation may not have been very rapid, but 
if the College has not accelerated the course of medical science, 
it has at any rate not impeded it. It was always ready to 
ize the learning of Leyden and Paris, Montpelier and 
Padua. It did not impart deep learning, but it examined and 
admitted men who had travelled to obtain it. The names 
of the great foreign seats of medical science are met with re- 
peatedly in Dr. Munk’s pages. The College has answered the pur- 
of stamping ore, if it has not produced much. Even Grand 
Dukes of Muscovy and Czars relied almost exclusively on Fellows 
or Licentiates of the College of Physicians to take charge of their 
health. A request from Russia for an English physician is of very 
common occurrence in these volumes. Especially useful is the 
work the College has performed in maintaining a certain standard 
of medical skill throughout England itself. But the Universities 
long ago ceased to have the power to teach physicians their pro- 
fession, and the College in Pall Mall East has shown no dispo- 
sition to take their place. A little more ambition even at this 
late day might invest Linacre’s foundation with a rank and pre- 
rogatives which no other institution has as yet exhibited power to 
assume. 


LABILLIERE’S EARLY HISTORY OF VICTORIA.* 


HE south-east corner of the huge block of land called 
Australia, with a strip along the east coast stretching up into 
semi-tropical latitudes, already holds nearly two millions of the 
English nation. It is questionable, from the physical geography 
of that vast island, whether any other parts of it are likely to 
become the settled abode of a large European population. Its 
western shores, from King George’s Sound to above Swan River, 
though very healthy, offer no great promise of natural riches, either 
in the soil or in mineral deposits. Sugar plantations, if India and 
China would supply coolie labour, might possibly be made to pay 
around the Gulf of Carpentaria and Northern Queensland. Ti 
immense spaces of the interior, though so much is an unwatered 
desert, here and there afford tracts of thin pasture which for a few 
seasons may feed some flocks of sheep. Permanent agricultural 
occupation, however, by family settlers of British or German race 
will probably be confined to the south-eastern provinces. Nature 
has there provided a happy exception to the general aridity and 
sterility of what scarcely deserves to be called a continent, devoid 
as it is of gulfs and peninsulas and the physical articulation of 
mountain, lake, and river. The only continuous and commanding 
ranges are those successively named the Blue Mountains of New 
South Wales, the Australian Alps, Pyrenees, and Grampians in 
Victoria, and those overlooking Gulf St. Vincent in South 
Australia. They form a semicircular barrier, some twelve hundred 
miles in length, between the dry and torrid interior plain, which 
has been compared to the flat bottom of a frying-pan, and the sea- 
ward districts. These are consequently favoured with a climate 
as good as that of Southern Europe, but more like that of our 
South African colony. The finest wheat in the world is grown in 
South Australia. That province, by the way, is situated two or 
three degrees further north than Victoria, which has a cooler air, 
tempered by the winds of two neighbouring oceans, and perfectly 
congenial to English constitutions. The situation of Gippsland, 
with a marine aspect towards the South Pacific, and sheltered 
from inland sand-storms by the Australian Alps, is perhaps the 
best for physical comfort, equal to that of Tasmania or New 
Zealand, But what should an Englishman do in a country where 
he could never complain of the weather ? 
The province of Victoria, which was reckoned last April to have 
a population of 863,000 souls, with hardly any aborigines and 
comparatively few Chinese, seems just now to be pausing fora 
while in the rapid race of colonial prosperity. New South Wales, 
after having been outstripped, since Ballarat and Castlemaine 
showed their nuggets of gold, by her younger sister province, turns 
up her stores of coal and iron as well as of gold, proves her 
superiority in fine wool, builds factories and ships, and so takes 
the lead once more. Queensland is ambitious, and South Aus- 
tralia is both enterprising and industrious. But over-lucky 
Victoria has been rather too fond, it is said, of speculating on 
prices of “lois” and mining stocks. The American spirit of 
tinancial adventure, not to use a harsher word, has been rife at 
Melbourne. A protectionist fiscal system, meantime, has not suc- 
ceeded in fostering provincial manufactures. Recent political 
indecencies have also tended to discredit the Parliamentary 
Government of Victoria. This province, on the whole, is hardly 
deserving among her neighbours to be admired as a model of social 
virtue. But young countries are often capable of sowing their 
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wild oats, even while they neglect, as Victoria does, to grow corn 
for the food of their people. Ten years hence, let us hope, there 
may be neither landsharks nor “ larrikins,’ nor a constitutional 
deadlock, nor gambling, brawling rowdies, on the soil of 
Australia Felix. 1t would be a serious mistake to think the 
worse of colonial life in general, of Australian society, or indeed 
of that of Victoria outside the chief towns, because of a few 
superficial blemishes. The same remark in some degree applies to 
the general character of society in the United States. A very 
large proportion of the upper and middle classes in all such new 
countries are fully occupied with business of a private nature, 
domestic and industrial, commonly agricultural or pastoral. They 
have nothing whatever to say to the excesses and abuses of political 
activity, the perversion of municipal or ministerial offices, or the 
scandals of the street in the capital city. Rustic life is there still 
very much kept apart in its daily tenor and habitual tone of feel- 
ing from the restless desire of excitement that drives a too quickly 
rising townsfolk to giddy extravagance. We cannot doubt that 
in Victoria, as well as in California and in the States of New York 
and Pennsylvania, where a corresponding process has been observed, 
the moral victory will ultimately be gained by sound principle and 
sober good sense; and those wealthy communities will become in 
all respects worthy of their English origin. 

Victoria, the earlier history of which is the subject of Mr. 
F. P. Labilliére’s modest and diligent labours, has the smallest 
territory among the Australian provinces. But it is the most 
compact, the best settled, and the best furnished with means of 
internal communication. Its future will be assured when the 
agricultural industry for which it is eminently fitted shall have 
engaged the resolute and persistent efforts of a suflicient class of 
settlers, like those of New Zealand or Canada, who will not look 
away from their fields and farms. Gold has been a powerful dis- 
traction in Victoria from the remunerative toil of the steady 
husbandman on land of his own. The diggers of twenty-five 
years ago literally turned the colonial world upside down by their 
flashy example. Those brawny mudlarks of the mountain streams 
and gravelly plains, each with his pick and shovel, sieve and 
cradle, scratching particles of precious ore from heaps of alluvial 
dirt, have gone their way; too many have gone to the bad. The 
residuum is that which composes the least agreeable stratum of 
Melbourne city population. But a very small percentage has 
wisely returned, in the colony or in Great Britain, to the pursuits 
of industrial or commercial life. The gold-mines of this day are 
important joint-stock undertakings, with large capital invested in 
costly machinery and sunk in deep shafts, forming a most re- 
spectable conservative interest, and employing many thousands of 
hired hands. As this mining interest assumes greater speciality and 
regularity, the claims of agriculture, secure of its home market, will 
obtain greater attention. It is probable that even the defined 
territorial limit of Victoria, on its northern side, towards the 
Australian interior, though an occasion of some interprovincial 
jealousy, will in the long run have a beneficial effect. Squatters 
in New South Wales and Queensland may drive their myriads of 
merinoes to pastures new, tive hundred miles back, wherever they 
can find a tract of native grass. In Victoria, as in the Canterbury of 
New Zealand, the “ infinite potentiality ” of wool must be sought 
not in a measureless space of open runs, but in the artificial culti- 
vation of more nutritive English grass on enclosed plots of free- 
hold soil. This is unquestionably the true method of assuring 
permanent colonial prosperity. It is believed that the value of an 
open pastoral region, where the natural supply of herbage is 
yearly consumed by flocks of sheep, cannot be worth many years’ 
purchase. And, once lost, it is lost for ever, such land being left 
in an impoverished and hopeless condition. Thousands of square 
miles in Europe, Asia, and Africa, as well as in Australia, reduced 
to barren moorland, bear witness to thislaw. It is as sure as 
that the wasteful destruction of trees is punished in due time 
by the loss of moisture and the stripping of fertile soil from the 
aggrieved hillsides in every sunny clime. Our colonial friends 
have received ample warning, from competent scientific advisers, 
of the fate which may befall their respective countries if a wise 
economy of vegetation be not observed and enforced. The pro- 
vince of Victoria, however, with its noble mountain ranges, its 
numerous rivers, and its wide exposure to the sea, is far less in 
danger of losing its fertility than other parts of Australia. 

Mr. Labillitre, who ought not, as the author of this book, to 
have been so long kept waiting, is a zealous member of the 
Royal Colonial Institute. He was born in Victoria, to which 
country his parents emigrated in 1839. The first recollections of 
his childhood, with some anecdotes told among his family and 
friends, are repeated with amiable simplicity in a chapter at the 
end of his second volume. There is, however, a good deal of ori- 
ginal and valuable material, derived from searching the Colonial 
Office and Admiralty papers at the Record Office, which had not 
been published before. Our thanks are due to Mr. Labilliére for 
rendering this real service to an interesting branch of historical 
literature. It is that which relates the progress of geographical 
discovery, both maritime and overland, with the personal experi- 
ences and performances of men soemployed. The official manage- 
ment of these affairs, in general serving to exemplify that great 
principle “ How not to do it,” is here brought to some little extent 
within popular comprehension. This may be amusing, if not in- 
structive, to the unofficial mind. Such are the contents of the 
first volume, comprising several detached narratives, each with its 
accompanying documents, naval logs and other diaries, officiat 
despatches, and other papers, some of them never before printed, 
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from 1791 to 1836. The second volume commences in the leading | 
chapters, which form a link between — and colonization, 
with an account of Messrs. Henty’s settlement of 1835 in Portland 
Bay, and that of Messrs. Batman and Fawkner in Port Pillip. 
It goes on, in the succeeding chapters, to describe the foundation 
of Melbourne by Governor Sir Richard Bourke ; the recognition of 
the Port Phillip settlement as a dependency of New South 
Wales, under Mr. La Trobe as Superintendent; the trying vicis- 
situdes of its economic and financial condition; the rule of 
Governor Sir George.Gipps; the arrangement of certain land claims; 
and the political development of Victoria. This is described, first 
as a separate Crown Colony in 1851, and, four or five years later, 
with consSitutional self-government. With the first session of its 
Parliament, in November 1856, the Early History of Victoria is 
formally concluded. We have indeed read all that part of it 
which belongs to mere colonial polities in several former publica- 
tions. It may long preserve a degree of interest for colonial 
descendants of the leading families, who may be pleased to find their 
forefathers’ names in lists of the first Legislative Council and 
Assembly. Some people in this country may perhaps care to | 
observe that Mr. Robert Lowe was appointed by Sir George Gipps, 
in 1843, one of the nominee members of the Council. He resigned 
after a twelvemonth, disagreeing with the Government upon the 
separation of the Port Phillip district from New South Wales, and 
upon other vital questions. The name, too, of Mr. Hugh Childers 
appears in 1851 as a Government oflicial, the next year as Auditor- 
General and member of Council, and in 1855 as Minister of Trade. 
But net many readers at this distance are wont to peruse the | 
current notices of Parliamentary and administrative doings at | 
Sydney and Melbourne. This state of feeling, matched as it is by | 
the mutual indifference of all the colonies to one another's poli- 
tical welfare, does not promise well for the scheme of what is 
called an Imperial Federation. 

Mr. Labilliére’s work is one of research, and has been faithfully — 
performed. Some parts of the history will be agreeable to— 
readers who indulge a healthy taste fcr stories of adventurous — 
voyages and travels, or for the study of primitive terrestrial con- 
ditions previous to the habitation of civilized man. ‘The exploits 
of Bass and Flinders, by whom near the end of last century the 
most southerly shores of Australia were discovered, proving that | 
Tasmania was a separate island, are a famous example of valiant — 
seamanship. Landsmen cannot realize what it must have been 
to grope one’s way in a small open boat, or even afterwards in a 
sloop of twenty-seven tons, along the newly-found wild coast, 
amidst waters all unknown, where the Indian Ocean meets the 
full swell of the Pacific in waves that roll half round the globe. | 
Matthew Flinders, who came again in 1802 as commander of 
TLM.S. Investigator, survived his French imprisonment to publish | 
an account of their explorations; but the narrative of George Bass | 
himself seems to have been lost. It would have told us how, in | 
January 1798, he reached the spacious inlet still called Western- 
port—a misnomer as it seems now, for its situation is twenty or 
thirty miles east of Port Phillip. Four years later, Port Phillip 
itself was discovered by Lieutenant John Murray in the Lady 
Nelson, with which Lieutenant James Grant had _pre- 
viously surveyed Westernport and much of that coast. The 
events of that year, 1802, are of some historical interest, and 
obtain new illustration from Murray’s log of the Lady Nelson, 
which has been hidden seventy-six years among the Admiralty 
records in London. Mr. Labilli¢re has fortunately got it for his 
book ; and he is enabled by its evidence to show that the entrance 
to Port Phillip was actually discovered on the 5th of January, six 
weeks earlier than the date commonly stated. It seems that it 
was not practicable to get in that time, but Mr. Bowen, first mate 
of the Lady Nelson, first entered there with her launch on the Ist 
or 2nd of February,and the vessel herself went in on the 15th. These 
are minute points which may perhaps be cited in Mr. Labilliére’s 
lifetime for a centenary celebration. Perhaps Murray, Bass, and 
Flinders may even be deemed worthy of Melbourse statues, like 
Captain Cook at Sydney. We know not what will be the ideas 
or fashions of 1902, with respect to memorials of that kind. It 
is well, meantime, that Murray’s nautical log of 1802 has been put 
in print, along with several other papers of value—Grant’s original 
report to Governor King the year before, the Governor's 
despatches, and a portion of Captain Flinders’s log of the Investi- 
gator, in April 1802. These explorations of 1801 and 1802, com- 
pleting that of Westernport by Bass, were made just in time to 
prevent Australia Felix from becoming a French possession. There 
were the Naturaliste and the Géographe, under Captain Baudin, 
prying about those shores on scieutitic pretences, and bestowing 
the name of “ Terre Napoléon” upon a somewhat indefinite extent 
of South Australian coast. Westernport, indeed, they could not 
atlect to ignore as an English discovery; but the French official 
scribe of that expedition averred that they had examined all which 
lay beyond Westernport, and that it was all previously unknown. 
This would include Port Phillip, the present harbour of Melbourne, 
with the greater part of Victoria, and the Gulf of St. Vincent, with 
Adelaide and the whole province of South Australia. ‘To be | 
sure, England and France were again at war with each other a few 
months later; but, if the French had been allowed to hoist their 
flag in those parts, it might have caused some diplomatic trouble 
at the final settlement of peace. 

The original reports of Grant and Murray, written in a plain 
sailor-like style, have a pleasant freshness when read after the 
lapse of three-quarters of a century, and some of the details are | 
rather amusing. “ Expended two decayed scrubbing-brushes ” is 


| exactness with which this end is pursued. 


an entry which shows a laudable spirit of conscientious frugality 
with the stores of His Majesty King George III. “ Served double 
allowance of grog” was a proper demonstration of loyalty upon 
the occasion of hoisting and saluting the Union Jack in Port 
Phillip. Murray is delighted with the landscape scenery there- 
abouts, which reminds him of Greenwich Park and Blackheath, 
of course without the houses and gardens, seeing that “ the hills 
and valleys rise and fall with inexpressible elegance.” It is a 
little touching that he names a small island Maria, “ after a sister 
I lost some years past.” His observations of seals and sea- 
elephants, of pelicans and swans, are quaint in their simplicity. His 
lively description of a skirmish, happily almost bloodless, with a 
party of black men, has as much the air of reality as Robinson 
Crusoe, This is a good deal to say for a true account of mere 
facts. There is little new in the compiled chapters relating to 
different overland expeditions from New South Wales to the 
south-west. We refer to the discovery of the Murrumbidgee and 
Murray rivers, in 1824, when Messrs. Hamilton Hume and W. H. 
Hovell pushed their way down the sea-coast; the descent of the 
Lower Murray by Captain Sturt, in 1830; and Sir Thomas 
Mitchell's journey, in 1836, along and across the Victorian moun- 
tain ranges to arrive at the shore of Portland Bay. These narra- 
tives are familiar already to many readers, and the only important 
addition is that of some correspondence proving that Hume and 
Novell had really got to Port Phillip when they fancied they had 
got to Westernport. The history of actual occupation of territory 
lags far behind that of exploration. The shilly-shally conduct 
of the colonial Governments, and the inconsistency of their 
counsels, from 1803 to 1836, upon the subject of proposed settle- 
ments in that part, are shown abundantly from the official papers. 
A few energetic squatters at length crossed the strait from 
Tasmania, and practically decided the question. Victoria was thus 
no creature of the penal transportation system, but a genuine colony 
of free men. 


THE PRIMROSE PATH.* 


W RITERS of fiction have reason to take alarm at the vast 

machinery now at work for the diffusion of accurate know- 
ledge in the female mind, and more especially at the methodical 
What is to become 
of the great central attraction of the novel, the heroine, if she is 
to be weighted with a thorough education which leaves no 
blank and desert places; if it is essential to her to know as much 
as the hero, to stand on the same level of culture, to be indepen- 
dent of his teaching, and in a position to disdain his tender ador- 
ing patronage ; if he can enlighten her on no point, set her right in 
no difficulties, if she can estimate his genius and attainments by a 
more matter-of-fact scale than her intuitive perceptions? We think 
it will be admitted that hitherto the interest of tiction owes more 
to its heroines than its heroes. The well-informed highly- 
educated hero is oftena stick, a peg on which to hang the incident 
of the piece, and it does not matter; but in such acase the heroine 
is somebody ; she plays a real part ; she shows heart, feeling, native 
intelligence at work; something original is expected of her. 
It remains to be proved that feminine originality is fostered by 
rigid system. This is a point on which the reviewer need not 
commit himself; but at any rate the novelist finds one of his 
strongholds attacked. It is at least more difficult to make a 
heroine out of a thoroughly well-grounded and hard-worked 
young girl, re from childhood to stiff examinations, 
rousing her emulation, testing her progress, detecting her weak 
points, and proclaiming her tinal triumphs. There has hitherto 
been a sort of mystery about dawning womanhood. All sorts of 
opposites meet in it; opposites friendly to plot and dialogue. But 
soon probabilities will be too strong against the favourite con- 
junction of extremes—acuteness and simplicity, knowledge and 
ignorance, playing their parts in rapid alternation, and producing 
contrasts for which the novelist need be at no paius to apologize, 
seeing that the inconsistencies are not in him, but in his subject, 
and are so many evidences of his insight and truth to nature. 
The hero is often dull because he is an object of fear to the 
imagination that pictures him; while the fancy has exercised 
itself freely on the heroine, to her great advantage, as offering 
a sort of playground for experiment. She has been strong in 
her intuitions, hitherto the boast of woman. To her what does 
ignorance matter? She is above it; endowed, as the gift implies, 
with crannies and loopholes through which an irrepressible in- 
tellect males its way to the light. It is needless, however, to say 
that intuition makes no figure at all in a competitive examination. 

Nutvhere does Mrs. Oliphant hint that the motive of her present 
story is to secure one more picture of this illuminated ignorance 
whose fate is sealed, while there is still a chance of its finding 
a counterpart in reality. Be this, however, as it may, she 
certainly has indulged herself in an ignorant heroine. If Mar- 
garet’s father had not been a baronet, the officials of the School 
Board would undoubtedly have summoned him for neglecting his 
child’s education. While his old factotum “ Bell” fretted over his 
obstinate indifference to his daughter’s welfare in the essentials of 
French and the “ piany,” he thought nothing of his duties. “ What 
does a smal! thing like that want with education? Sir Ludovic 
liked her better without it, and so perhaps would most people ; 


By Mrs Oliphant. Hurst & 
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for are not the fresh wonder, curiosity, and intelligent ignorance of 
a child its most captivating qualities, if we could but venture to 
take the good of them with a clear conscience?” He does not 
like her to speak too broad Scotch, and he insists on tidiness of 
hair and dress; but here his solicitude ends. Her grammar and 
Scotticisms are his diversion. He supposed she could read, for he 
saw her reading; that she could write, he knew, for he had seen 
her do it. What could her worrying elderly half-sisters want 
more? Of course, when a young lady of this sort is thus left to 
herself, her reading is of a very choice character. Margaret 
had read Clarendon and Sir Thomas Brown, and Burton on 
Melancholy, and translations of Froissart, and Don Quixote ; books 
which it is quite in place for a certain class of romantic victims of 
educational neglect to pore over, though we doubt if any of them 
are likely attractions to a girl of restless nature with whom musing 
and dreaming were the only things upon which she could spend 
more than “twa minutes by the clock”; which restlessness is 
Margaret’s excuse for the scrapes she falls into. However, it is not 
on this point that we are at issue with the author, but on the very 
subordinate part that she gives to instinct. Margaret is ignorant, 
but also pure-minded. It is not education but nature that would 

reserve an innocent girl, conscious of birth and of being an object of 
} wen from the impropriety of leaning over a handsome young 
artist’s shoulder till her breath stirred the hair on his temples. 
Indeed her intercourse with the young men of the story is all 
marked by this absence of instinctive reserve. The freedoms she 
allows this first favourite, Rob Glen, and which lead to her difli- 
culties, are really incompatible with the fine qualities she is in- 
vested with. His permitted caresses, and the clandestine meet- 
ings in the wood while her father lies dying and dead, are a greater 
excuse for his conduct than they are allowed to be. Simplicity 
is not really so dangerous a guide. When she comes to her senses 
she discovers that a weak fear of hurting Rob's feelings was at 
the bottom of her mistake; but, if so, the title is incorrect, and 
presents a false picture. “The primrose path” is one “of dalli- 
ance.” The same excuse is repeated later on in the book when 
Margaret is talking to one of her suitors :— 


“Did you ever do anything that was real wrong?” said Margaret, 
dreamily, looking out towards the horizon where the rose of the sky met 
the blue of the sea. She was rather thinking aloud than realizing the scope 
of what she said; and it is doubtful whether the girl ever realized the 
difference between a girl and a man, the very different sense that real wrong 
might have to him, or the equivocal meaning which such words might 
bear to a listener of so much more experience in the world. 

He laughed, startling Margaret from her dreamy musing. “ Alas!” he 
said, “a great many times I am afraid. Did you? but i don’t suppose 
you know what wrong means.” “Yes,” she said, drawing a deep breath, 
“Tam not in fun; once: and it seems as if you never can get the better of 
it. I don’t know if it is any excuse that I did it, because I did not like to 
hurt a person’s feelings.” 

We will not, however, enter into the story, which is told with the 
author's characteristic ease and spirit, though with a deliberation 
that betrays consciousness of scanty material. The gradual decline 
towards the grave of an old man of seventy-five occupies a space 
which otherwise would need explanation. The personages of 
whom the story is composed are marked off into two classes by 
one fundamental difference. Those who may be said to have a 
current of ideas, whose minds are made up of many interests, 
who do not rest on one image, but who suffer their thought to 
range, or rather whose thought naturally passes rapidly from one 
subject to another—to whom one thing suggests another, whose 
habits of mind assert themselves on all occasions, and prevent 
their absorption in one prevailing idea—these are the worldly, 
egotistical, selfish ns of the piece. The interesting people, 
those whom it is the author’s pleasure to exhibit to the reader in 
an attractive point of view, are engrossed by one habit or one 
idea, or at most by two, and let other things act no more upon 
them than a blank wall. The heroine has a fine house and estate 
in en but the fact absolutely makes no impression on her 
thoughts or ideas of life. Old Sir Ludovic does nothing but read. 
We are not told the nature of his studies; he has the appearance 
of reading but one book; it is enough that he is absorbed in it, 
and therefore dead to every other claim. His regard for his 
daughter is purely a habit in connexion with his books; she is 
@ permanent feature of the scene, in which he refuses to see 

wth or change. He has three other children—a son and two 
Srestaen, but they occupy no space in his mental vision, Nubody 
ean get a new idea into his very acute brain; he is a smiling, 
cynical automaton, while inspiring his daughter with an intensity of 
affection which shames the affected griets of the elder family, all 
= them with a great variety of interests of the common worldly 

er. 


these twin daughters by a previous marriage, who come to 


be present at his last moments, are in a difficult position. They | 


are alive to the duty of grieving for the death of their father; but 
he has never been an affectionate father to them, and never valued 
their society. It is a situation in which the conventional lan- 
guage of sorrow should be tenderly dealt with. But while Margaret, 
to soothe her intolerable sense of loss, steals off to the wood for 
Rob's tender sympathy, and is indulgently dealt with by the 
author, all her satire is expended on the two sisters turning over 
and dividing the treasures of point lace just revealed to their sight 
from the depths of an old cabinet. All that can be said is that 
such outrages upon the demands of a condensed attention to one 
subject, however grave, are common ; that protracted absorption is 

ond the capacity of ordinary minds ; that there is a spring, a 
Te to familiar subjects of interest and personal questions, 


after any effort at embracing the full bearings of a tragical situ. 
ation, which is too universal for the reader with a good conscience 
to fall in with the author's vein of satire. — 

The novel is inspired by a very pronounced patriotism. It is 
dedicated to the Right Reverend the Moderator, and everything 
Scotch is upheld, from speech and tone to religion. The worldly 
sister who inspects lace with so keen an interest is ridiculed alike 
for her repudiation of the Scottish accent and of the Presbyterian 
form of worship. Indulgent as Mrs. Oliphant has learnt to be of 
doubt in the abstract, Rob Glen is made of slight account as much 
for the conceit of scruples which render useless all the sacrifices of 
his family for his education for the ministry as for his general snob- 
bishness and inferiority of principles andaims. Not that the repre- 
sentative Scotch minister is put in a very attractive light. It 
would be too great a concession to the cause to make his sermons 
interesting ; but he figures well by comparison. His steady, prosy, 
elderly virtues put the representative ot the Scotch Kirk in honest, 
favourable contrast with the High Church rector of Margaret's 
English home, who renounces the idea of celibacy the moment he 
sees Margaret and estimates her social advantages ; and who enters 
upon his plan of courtship with an imbecility of which no Scotchman 
could be guilty. But this belongs to the tone of the novel. Two 
or three of the characters are delineated with care and nicety ; 
granting the possibility of the situations and mutual relations, they 
are worked out with attention to nature. The dialogue is easy and 
sometimes spirited. The rest of the personages are in the style of 
broad comedy. They have each their trick of speech, their hobby, 
their characteristic absurdity, moral, or intellectual, which every 
opportunity discloses. It is on the principle of comedy that, 
whatever quarrel Mrs. Oliphant may have with her characters in the 
course of her story, she always makes it up with them by the end. 
She is too indulgent to human frailty, as furnishing a field for her 
penetration, to be inclined to downright antagonism, and thus she 
may be observed always to leave off on good terms with her corps 
of performers as the curtain falls. 


CAMOENS.* 


WO new editions in English verse of the great Portuguese 
epic issued within the space of a few months should indicate 
some interest on the part of the present generation in the Lusiads 
of Camoens. It is true that one is only a reprint with revised and 
extended notes of the 1776 text by Mickle—that Mickle whom, 
in spite of his paraphrastic license, interpolations, omissions, and 
a free use of the somewhat stilted but smooth phraseology of a 
century since, Southey admitted to be “a man of genius, and one 
whose name will live amongst English poets,” stigmatizing him, 
however, at the same time as intending only to flatter the then 
East India Company, ‘‘ who reaped where the Portuguese had 
sown.” Of this translation, however, we do not at present propose 
to treat. The later one by Mr. Aubertin, daintily decorated and 
printed, is the work of a writer whose long residence amongst 
those who speak the idiom Fanshaw terms “uncourted,” and in 
which Camoens wrote, entitles him to claim no mean authority as a 
translator of Portugal’s epic. Several Englishmen, with more 
or less success, have tried their hands upon the Lusiads. The 
earliest, Sir Richard Fanshaw, was born in 1607, and in 1635 was 
appointed Resident at the Court of Spain, where he remained until 
1642. In 1650 he was again in Spain, but was recalled in 1651 ; 
and in 1661 was sent, as Envoy Extraordinary, to Portugal, re- 
turning thence to Spain, where he died in 1666. He was “a 
complete master of the modern languages, especially the Spanish, 
which he spoke and wrote with as much advantage as if he had 
been a native.” Following the fortunes of the King, he was 
taken prisoner at the battle of Worcester, and remained a consider- 
able time in durance, apparently on parole, as the whole of his 
translation of the Jusiads was made during his detention at Tan- 
kersley in Yorkshire. ‘From the hour I began it to the end 
thereof I slept not once out of these walls.” In his dedication to 
the Earl of Strafford (May 1655) he writes: —“I cannot tell how 
your Lordship may take it, that in so uncourted a language as 
that of Portugal should be found extant a poet to rival your 
beloved Tasso; how himself took it I can, for he was heard to say 
(his great Jerusalem being then an Embrio), he feared no man but 
Camoens.” As this book is somewhat scarce we transcribe the 
title-page :—“ The Lusiad ; or, Portugal’s Historical Poem. 
Written in the Portingal language. By Luis de Camoens, And 
now newly put into English by Richard Fanshaw, Esquire. 
London, 1655.” A comparison of Fanshaw’s text with that of 
Mr. Aubertin will at once indicate the frequent liberties taken 
with his original by the former, although in some 


stanzas his treatment of the text is effective, dramatic, and - 


fairly close to the Portuguese. Probably Fanshaw was not a 
little indebted to the Spanish translation by Benito Caldera, 
printed at Alcala in 1580, which closely follows the original 
text, as well as that of Tapia (Salamanca, 1580). As he did 
not, however, visit Portugal until six years after his transla- 
tion was printed and nine after he had written it—if we accept 
1652-3 as the date of composition—he would naturally trust more 
to his knowledge of the Spanish idiom than to that of Camoens; 
he also remarks that his book was printed (1655) without his 
revision. Mickle’s first edition was published in 1776 in 4to., and 


* The Lusiads of Camoens translated into English Verse. By J. J. 
Aubertin. London: C. Kegan Paul & Co. 1878. 
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has been reprinted no less than four times since that date. 
Musgrave’s, in blank verse, appeared in 1826. Six cantos, in the 
same year, by Quillinan, an accomplished Portuguese scholar, who 
unhappily never lived to complete the work; and another version 
by Mitchell, in 1854. Thus, within about a century no less than 
four separate English translations of the Lusiads have been printed 
in London. Camoens’s chequered life and literary labour can 
hardly be dissociated; like Cervantes he also was the sport of 
fortune ; and while our hearts are touched by the simple recital 
of his sufferings, without them, much of that richness of colour 
which travel and experience caused would probably have been 
missed. Taken as a whole, and bearing in mind the period and 
circumstances of composition, Os Lusiadas is a work of which any 
nationality might justly be proud, and that it has been so recog- 
nized is evident by the existence of translations in almost every 
idiom living and dead. 

The choice for the leading feature in the poem of Vasco 
da Gama’s famous voyage, by general consent ranked in its 
important consequences as “one of the three great voyages of 
the world,” was calculated to stir national pride and enthusiasm 
to their utmost depths ; and the fact that Camoens had experienced 
in his own person those very dangers of the seas and coasts which 
beset the great navigator would add that colouring from nature 
which gives historic fact its greatest force and brilliancy. Happily 
Camoens did not confine himself to chronicling the dry facts of 
Portuguese history, rich as it is in maritime daring and discovery ; 
the episode of Ignez de Castro, the introduction of the Olympian 
Gods, the vision of the giant Adamastor, and the enchanting 
allegory of the “Isle of Loves” lend a diversified interest to the 
whole work, and give ample scope for the poetic colouring 
characteristic of the author. If we may judge the popularity 
of the Zusiads by the number of editions printed in Portugal, it 
was without doubt considerable, for during two centuries no less 
than thirty-three, were issued from the presses of Lisbon and else- 
where. “The wicked Garcio, who died in prison under the 
despotic rule of Pombal,” wrote in allusion to the life of privation 
and adventure which Camoens encountered :— 

Writes not epic Lusiads he who daily dines 
On Flanders napkin spread with dainty meats and wines. 


In allusion to these thirty-three editions it has been sarcastically 
said by a Portuguese wit that not one in a thousand of his country- 
men can — @ single stanza of the Zusiads from memory. 
Traditionally Camoens is supposed to have planned his epic at an 
early age at Coimbra, beginning it in banishment, continuing it 
at Ceuta, resuming his pen at Goa and Macao, revising it at 
Mozambique and Sofala, and completing it for the press in a poor 
upper room of a small house in the Rua de Santa Anna, Lisbon. 
Camoens has had many biographers and commentators, and dili- 
gent search has been made in every direction for any facts bear- 


ing upon his eventful and chequered career. THis college days at 
Coimbra, where, under the supervision of his uncle, the Prior, and 


first Chancellor of the reformed University, our “‘ honourable poor 


student” received his academic training, appear to have been 


happy in the “ free license ” of boyhood ; he specially recurs in his — 


, Canciio 4, to these halcyon days :— 


By Mondego’s flower-enamelled meadows, 
Verdant, fresh, and fair, 

Contented in sweet quietude I dwelt 
And joyous wandered there. 


Montemayor, three years Camoens'’s senior, 
at Coimbra, and suggests that he is thinking of the author of the 
Lusiads when he writes :— 
By Mondego’s silvery streams I wander 
In sweet companionship as free as air ; 


Love’s flame consumes me as I ponder 
And trembling strike my lvre there. 


in addition to his status as Chancellor of the Coimbra University, 


naturally suggested the Church as a career for Camoens. This, | 


however, seems to have found no favour with him ; for he writes :— 
“T have felt the pulse of many states of life, but the clergy have 
more care how to live comfortably than for the salvation of souls.” 


Manoel Correia, who was on terms of intimacy with the poet, in: 


sed much of his youth | 


| 


| 
The position of the poet’s uncle Bento as Prior of Santa Cruz, | 


his commentaries on the Lusiad states:—“ The author of this | 


book is Luiz de Camoes, Portuguese by nationality, born and 
bred in the city of Lisbon, of “iio and accredited parentage ”; 
and Pedro de Mariz, “ who bid highest at the auction commanded 
to be made by the Tribunal of Legacies” (for Correia’s MS.), in 
spite of being a native of Coimbra, and librarian of the University 

ere, did not, when he published Correia’s commentaries, con- 
tradict the statement that Lisbon was Camoens’s birthplace. At 
any rate, his misfortunes arose and culminated there; the Court of 
John III. was at that time referred to by Gil Vicente as “a 
dangerous sea, in which many fished”; and Sa de Miranda terms 
it an economic error to congregate all the youthful aristocracy in 
one city. 

The last decade of Camoens’s life was spent in Lisbon, where he 
had outlived his companions, acquaintances, and many Court 
friends. Permission was granted on the 23rd September, 1571, 
to print the Zusiads; and on the 12th March, 1572, the 
“Censura” of the Holy Office was issued; and early in the 
July of the same year appeared the first edition. ‘That he ex- 
perienced much privation and misery during these last ten years 
of his life there is no doubt. André Faleio de Resende (1577) 
alludes to the neglect of Camoens by the Court. This, however, 


may be accounted for in some measure by the death of the ac- 
complished Infanta Dona Maria, and the absence in Spain of 
Don Manoel de Portugal, the then Ambassador to the Court of 
Castile. The “ sickness unto death comes at last”; and, on the 
1oth June, 1580, in a miserable upper room of a poor squalid house 
in the Rua de Santa Anna, expired this “ Prince of poets of his 
time,” lauded by Tasso, Lope de Vega, and Herrera of Seville. For 
full and exhaustive details of Camoens’s life and works the reader 
— to the Historia de Camoes, por Theophilo Braga. Porto, 
1073. 

Mr. Aubertin’s translation is preceded by a scholarly introduc- 
tion, brief, but ample ; he tile — 

Camoens is an author with whom it is very easy to take liberties, and in 
translating whom the workman must suppress all temptations to overpass 
his purity and simplicity, a feature nowhere more prominent than in his 
sweetest and loftiest passages. His style (if I may so express myself) will 
not bear tearing or hurrying, it will not suffer the turgid or bombastic ; 
though he may be somewhat hyperbolical in his patriotism, it can be imbibed 
only by reading him thoroughly. He relies throughout upon the simplest 
phrases and figures for his purposes; he cannot, as it seems to me, be truth- 
fully translated without strict attention to his modes of thought, his modes 
of expression, and to the metre he chose as his own; his style must be 
caught and closely respected ; the key in which he sets his music does not 
admit of transposition ; he chose the metre best suited with the cast of his 
mind ; this is particularly evident in the terse and antithetical apothegms 
with which he so frequently closes a stanza 
And, again :— 

If I am right in all these observations, the truth of them will be proved in 
the reading of my work. Ihave done my best to reproduce my original in 
English garb, body, and spirit. 

While on the subject of translation, we may insert an extract from 
the epistle to the reader in Benito Caldera’s work, printed at Alcala 
in 1580:—“ Of the difficulties of translation and of the profits which 
result from a good and faithful rendering, I could discourse at much 
length. Some imagine that the only obligation of a translator is 
to flatter their ignorance by romancing for their amusement.” In 
estimating the genius of Camoens it must be remembered that 
“we build with ready material, but he dug in the quarry, rough- 
hewing, and polishing the material for his edifice ; he formed and 
strengthened the Portuguese language, and his influence remains 
to the present day.” It would be interesting to compare the 
various rival texts with Mr. Aubertin’s translation, but we 
confine ourselves to one extract, and venture to give Stanza 125, 
Canto 3:— 
Fansnaw. 
Lifting unto the azure firmament 
Her eyes, which in a sea of tears were drown’d ; 
Her eyes, for one of those malevolent 
And bloody instruments her hands had bound. 
MICKLE. 
Thus Ignez, while her eyes to heaven appeal, 
Resigns her bosom to the murdering steel, 
‘That snowy neck whose matchless form sustained 
The loveliest face where all the graces reign’d. 
MUSGRAVE. 
To heaven she raised her sweet imploring eyes— 
More sweetly eloquent by sorrow’s tears— 
Her eyes alone for attitude of pray'r 
To her imprison’d hands was then denied. 
AUBERTIN, 
All overflowing with most piteous tears 
Towards the clear heavens she lifts her ardent eyes = 
Her eyes, for now a ruthless guard appears, 
And her soft hands for execution ties! 
Fanshaw’s grave offence in Southey’s eyes may be traced to such 
stanzas as 127 of Canto 3:— 
O thou whose superscription speaks thee man 
(That the contents were suited to the cover), 
A feeble maid thou would’st not murther then, 
Only for loving him who first did love her. 
And which Mr. Aubertin more closely renders thus :— 
O thou that hast a human form and breast, 
If human ’tis a fragile girl to slay, 
Only because to him who knew the best 
To vanquish it, she gave her heart away. 

Mr. Aubertin bas fultilled his promise, keeping his muse well in 
hand. Many of his stanzas, therefore, display more care and accuracy 
than poetic fire. He had immense difficulties to contend with in 
keeping both in word and form close to his text, and in no single 
instance do we find that he misses the sense of his original. 
Mickle’s text, in spite of its inaccuracy as a strict translation, 
always remains agreeable — hence, we suppose, the reason 
of the four oo since 1776. Those who desire to be instructed 
will prefer Mr. Aubertin’s text, those who desire to be amused 
Mickle’s. One slip of thetpen we notice in the introduction ; the 
date of Camoens’s death should be the 1oth of June, 1580, and not 


1579. 
We trust that Mr. Aubertin may be induced to give us a com- 
[ee translation of Camoens’s minor works. His Rimas deserve an 
English dress. 


VERON’S ZSTHETICS.* 


HIS is a substantial but compact volume, containing a suffi- 
ciently full summary of M. Véron’s doctrine about esthetics, 
already made familiar to us to some extent by his articles on 


* L’Esthétique. Par Eugene Véron. Paris: Reinwald. 1878. 
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artistic subjects. The volume appears as a part of the series of 
scientific books published by Remwald under the title “ Biblio- 
théque des Sciences Contemporaines.” This is as much as to say 
that the subject is treated scientitically, that M. Véron does not 
attempt to charm the reader by eloquence, according to the too 
common practice of writers upon art, but to convey to him as 


nearly as possible the exact truth about wsthetics. He has, we | 


believe, approacbed more nearly to success in this enterprise than 
any of his predecessors. Ilis mind is singularly well-constituted 
and equipped for such a task as the one which he has undertaken. 
He warmly appreciates art, and yet can retain, in the midst of his 
zesthetic pleasure, that perfect intellectual clearness and inde- 
pendence which are necessary to a critical understanding of the 
subject. The ordinary writer upon art is carried away by his 
personal liking so as to lose the power of discriminating between 
the sources of his pleasure; it is only the most intellectual of 
critics who can both enjoy and reason. The great test of a critic 
is the power of distinguishing between truth and the human 
element in art which is constantly interfering with truth 
and modifying the expression of it. Let the reader try to 
imagine, if he can, a photograph from nature, in which the rela- 
tions of light and dark were faithfully preserved in the proportion 
permitted by the difference between the natural and the photo- 
graphic pitch of light; let him imagine, further, that this photo- 
ph be quite truly coloured; the result would be the real truth. 
na gallery of pictures, especially when they are by great masters, 
do we find anything of this kind, and, if not, what is it that we 
really do find? The answer is that in the fine arts we have, not 
the truth, but the most various expressions of the most various 
human feelings about the truth. And now comes the test of the 
critic. A good critic is a men who can always see and understand 
the deviations from the truth which each artist practises, who can 
guess pretty nearly what the truth would have been, and who can 
at once recognize the expression of the artist’s idiosynerasy and 
feelings. The bad critic is incapable of making this distinction. 
He is not aware, scientifically, of the nature of truth, and he 
ises work for being true when he means only that it pleases 

im. The popular conception of art is that it is an attempt to 
represent nature truly, and nothing more; an attempt to do what 
photography would do if its light and shade were accurate, and if 
it could render colour. Along with this entirely false conception 
of the fine arts the popular mind has a curious hostility to the real 
truth when, by accident, it is given in art, for although not edu- 
cated enough to know what it asks for, it is still human, and 
wants to be appealed to humanly, that is with human feeling. A 
true representation, being simply scientific, neither expresses feel- 
ing nor excites it. 

The strongest point in M. Véron’s teaching about art is the 
affirmation that art is essentially subjective, that it is a direct ‘ex- 
emp of human nature, that when a painter paints, for example, 

e is really painting his own mind much more than the objects 
before him. This, of course, has been said before by others; but 


it has never, we believe, been so adequately stated or so clearly | 


proved. Speaking of art generally, he says:— 


C'est méme ne rien comprendre & son importance que d’en faire la mani- 
festation spéciale d'une faculté particulitre et plus ou moins circonscrite. 
En réalité, il n’est autre chose que l’expression directe de la nature humaine 
dans ce qu'elle a de plus humain et de plus primitif. L’art, on peut le dire, 
précede la pensée elle-méme. Avant de chercher a comprendre et & expliquer 
le monde dans leque! il vit, Phomme, sensible au plaisir des yeux et des 
oreilles, cherche des lors dans des combinaisons de lignes, de sons, de mouve- 
ments, d’ombre et de lumiére des jouissances spéciales, et la trace de ses 
etiurts en ce sens persiste dans les ccuvres nouvellement découvertes d’un 
temps ou tres certainement son activité intellectuelle devait étre singulitre- 
ment restreinte. 


But this is not all. M. Véron very rightly insists upon the 
remarkable fact that even primitive man, from the very beginning 


of his labours in art is not satisfied with the mere imitation of | 


nature :— 


Ce qu'il y a de plus remarquable, c’est que dés le premier jour limitation 
ne lui suffit pas. A cété de ces ossements sur lesquels on reconnait encore 
des figures d’animaux plus ou moins grossitrement imités, on retrouve des 
bracelets, des colliers, des ornements dont l’invention démontre la recherche 
volontaire et personnelle de formes imaginaires. Les instruments de pierre, 
destinés a la guerre et & la chasse, ont une variété de formes, et parfvis une 


élégance de lignes et de décoration qui n’ajoutent rien d& leur puissance | 
1 


d’attaque et de défense, et qui, sans aucun doute, procédent d’une intention 
exclusivement esth¢étique. 


This question about imitation is full of curious matter for re- 
mark. It is generally supposed that the first step in art is to 
imitate nature ; yet primitive art is far indeed from being the most 
imitative. It is highly abstract, and often diverges from nature to 
fancy as if the workman could not bind himself to imitate what he 
saw, but must needs express his own inventions. Real downright 
imitation of nature is quite modern, and there is much less of it 
even in the modern schools than people believe. It would be an 
interesting speculation to inquire, if there were any hope of a satis- 
factory answer, what would have become of art if its early stages 
had been really imitative? Some of the finest qualities which we 
admire in the art of the greatest epochs are due to the fact that it 
was always evolved, not from imitative, but from abstract work, 
which had been done by primitive experimentalists. There is a 
difficulty in writing about this subject, especially ina limited space, 
because the word “imitation” is used for such very different degrees 
of the same thing. For instance, certain ancient kinds of writing 
are said to be imitative when the resemblance to natural forms can 
only be detected by those whose previous studies have put them in 


| the way of discovering it; and writers seldom allow sufficient 
iniportance to abstraction and to early conventionalisms. 

M. Véron insists strongly upon the truth that art, far from bej 
only a factitious product of refined or corrupted civilizations, ag 
has sometimes been atlirmed, is simply an inevitable result of 
human nature under all circumstances, and is to be found in the 
very cradle of mankind. Even those classes in what are con. 
sidered the inartistie European countries, who in our own time 
are said by critics to be destitute of art, generally have it in some 
coarse uncultivated form. People who would never purchase a 
good drawing will decorate their walls with elaborately hideous 
papers ; and even in the poorest cottages, where wall-papers are 
not in use, the presence of art may be detected in the coloured 
print, the pots on the chimney, and the ornaments of feminine 
costume. What civilization does is to favour the cultivation of 
styles of art which are unintelligible to the uncultivated eye, such 
as the advanced styles of landscape-painting and those styles of 
sketching which are a synthetic summary of natural appearances, 
The finest modern pictures of landscape effect and the best modern 
etchings are entirely illegible by the ignorant, and can only be 
produced or appreciated in times of very advanced civilization. It 
may even be presumed, from what we know of the ancient Greeks, 
that they must have been entirely incapable of understanding 
mystery in art. 

It may be taken for granted that art is universal in humanity, 
or, if not absolutely universal, so generally prevailing that we may 
speak: of its universality without taking count of the few and rare 
exceptions. Another generally prevalent characteristic of the 
human mind very closely connected with art is taste. Everybody 
has taste of some kind; and, when we say that people have no 
taste, we generally mean that what they have is bad. We admit, 
and at the same time lament, the tremendous influence of mere 
taste in all matters belonging to art. If taste were rational and 
could be relied upon there would be no cause for lamentation, 
as in that case we should only have to educate ourselves 
up to the proper standard, and then feel sure of being people of 
good taste for the rest of our natural lives. Unluckily this is not 
the actual state of things. Taste is uncertain, to begin with, and 
changes incessantly. It is involved inextricably with that emi- 
nently capricious and unsatisfactory ruler of human affairs—the 
fashion. The received critical judgment about works of art is 
simply the expression of the fashion of the day. During Rem- 
brandt’s lifetime Flink was the fashionable artist, and Rembrandt 
went out of fashion. Considering that M. Véron is a critic him- 
self, he is delightfully frank about the variableness and uncertainty 
of criticism. 


1] est certain que, sil y a au monde une chose variable et sujette & con- 
testation, ce sont les jugements portés sur les couvres d’art. Les critiques 
méme les plus autorisés ne sont pas d’accord entre eux la plupart du 
temps, et sil arrivait par hasard que le verdict des contemporains fit 
unanime, cela ne prouverait nullement que la postérité n’en prononcerait 
pas un tout different. Qu’y a-t-il de plus variable que la mode? et 
cependant qu’est-ce que la mode si ce n’est précisément la manifestation du 
sentiment esthétique dans le costume? Et il faut bien remarquer que ces 
variations et ces diversités ne s’arrétent pas & des nuances. ‘Telle euvre 
vantée par les uns est déclarée par les autres exécrable, et il suffit d’un 
intervalle de quelques mois pour qu’une mode adorable devienne ridicule. 


M. Véron recognizes the enormous difficulty that this capricious- 


ness of fashion puts in the way of the philosopher who wants to 
establish a positive criticism of the fine arts:— 


Il y a la une difliculté tres sérieuse dont la solution s’impose avant tout, 
sinon la théorie que nous développons se trouve fortement compromise ; ou 
plutét ce qui est plus grave, il n’y a plus d’esthctique possible. Comment 
fonder une doctrine scientifique sur un terrain absolument mouvant ? 
Comment généraliser des faits qui non seulement peuvent varier @individu 
a individu, mais qui n’ont pas méme de persistence dans une seule et méme 
intelligence ? 


M. Véron replies to this that musical theory has acquired a posi- 
| tive character, thanks to the résonnateurx of M. Helmholtz, but 
| adds that the explanations of the impression produced by lines and 
colours have not yet reached the same degree of precision, and 
that we are still, on this subject, in the position which science 
occupied relatively to sound a few years ago before M. Helmholtz 
made his marvellous discovery. We do not see, for our part, how 
| any discoveries of this kind, bearing upon vibrations, can ever 
solve the really difficult questions of mwsthetics. We do not see 
how the résonnateur can determine the presence or absence of 
genius in a musical air, or how any imaginable invention can do 
the same for a picture. We really have an invention, photography, 
which gives us a criterion of some kinds of truth in drawing, but 
the clearest result of it has been to show how very little truth has 
to do with greatness in art, for nothing can be more widely re- 
moved from photography than the works of the greatest painters. 
Again, what has the art of colouring, as painters understand it, 
gained from the researches of scientific men in the theory of com- 
plementary colours ? Hardly anything, and for this simple reason, 
thatalthough thescientific men can draw trianglesand putsomecrude 
colour ineach cornerand make clever diagrams with complementary 
| colours opposite to each other, they can no more teach a painter 
how to colour a picture than they can teach a versifier how to 
write immortal poetry. We do not see how criticism can ever 
ascertain positively and scientifically that a picture is well 
coloured ; if that could be done, a great step would be gained 
towards the certain production of good colour, The want of 
positive character in art and in art criticism is one of the strongest 
reasons why men who like to feel sure of results for their labours 
| have an objection to investing their time in the study of the fine 
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After you have been working thirty years in art, some | 
th fresh from college who is just beginning to exercise his pen 
in periodical literature may express his contempt for your ignor- 
ance and incompetence; and you cannot prove him to be in the 
wrong. If truth were really the purpose of art, then criticism 
would have some solid foundation, though even in that case, as tu 
colour, it would be very difficult to prove what colouring was true 
and what was not. In reality the fine arts are an expression of 
what we call genius and taste; and we none of us really know 
what genius and taste are. M. Véron says that genius is before 
all things the power of creating. No doubt this is true, but the 
definition still leaves us face to face with the eternal difficulty of 
art criticism, the determination of what is to be considered a 
oreation in the true sense of the word. Setting aside a few of the 
most notable names amongst those who have a reputation for 
creative ability, the rest yenerally embarrass us by large displays 
of half talent, half genius, in which it is most difficult to deter- 
mine the true share of the real creative faculty. Artists are con- 
stantly appropriating the ideas of their predecessors, and working 
them up into what seem to us new forms, but the pastiche is often 
there when we are unable to detect it. A painter may see that 
one of his predecessors has been successful with a certain arrange- 
ment of material, and without imitating a single one of the elder 
master’s details the appropriator may take from him what is far 
more important than detail, the arrangement of his masses. Again, 
some first-rate men have purposely put themselves to school as 
imitators, and if these had died before they produced original 
works criticism would have refused them: the honour given to 
genius. 


official teaching, and in perfect sympathy with true artistic genius 
in its various manifestations. We are dis to believe that, 
although he cordially interests himself in the French landscape 
painters, he rather underrates the amount of interpretation in 
their works. However simply and directly a Frenchman tries 
to copy nature, he generally interprets a great deal. We are 
sorry not to have space to follow M. Véron in his considerations 
about the other arts, about poetry, dancing, &c., which have just 
as much to do with esthetics as painting itself. His last pages 
are given to a fresh and energetic assertion of the difference 
between the artistic and scientific temperaments :— 

L’homme organisé pour la science est celui chez qui imagination 
n‘altere ni ne dénature jamais les résultats de Yobservation directe des 
choses ; l’'artiste, au contraire, est chez qui l’imagination, l’impres- 
sionnabilité, la personnalité en un mot, sont tellemert vives et excitables, 
qu’elles transforment spontanément les objets, les teignent immédiatement 
de leurs propres couleurs, les exagerent naivement dans le sens de leurs 
preterences. 


HISTORY AND POETRY OF THE SCOTTISH BORDER.* 


GpFROE: the days when by the publication of his Reliques Bishop 
Percy first drew attention to the beauties of the Border 
Ballads they have been so often coliected, imitated, and criticized 
that one would think the subject must be pretty well worked out. 
In this field, however, though many others have worked before 
him, Mr. Veitch finds much that is striking and original to say. 
Ilis book is neither one of those collections of ballads of which 
there are already so many, nor an historical account of these lyrics 
of national life. Ile looks at his subject from a geological point 


M. Véron distinguishes very accurately between the critical and 
the creative faculty. He says that what constitutes artistic 
genius is the imperious necessity for manifesting emotions exter- 
nally by forms and signs directly expressive, and the faculty which 
discovers the signs and forms by a sort of immediate intuition to 
which reflection and calculation only add what they have to give 
afterwards, The following passage is excellent, affirming strongly, 
yet not too strongly, the essentially synthetic action of the true 
artistic intellect :— 

Tandis que chez le critique I’émotion esih¢tique se divise et s’analyse en 
ses divers éléments, elle demeure chez l’artiste synthétique et concrete. 
L’impression, au lieu d’étre successive, se produit d’un seul coup et par 
masse. Sa puissance se trouve par 1a portée & son maximum @’intensité, 
et c’est précisément pour cela qu'elle échauffe et enflamme l’imagination, 
de méme que le choc du boulet lancé sur une cible de fer produit par ce 
coup subit un développement de chaleur capable de le porter au rouge. 

Cette impression complexe, n’¢tant pas analysée, se raméne tout entibre 
& la note fondamentale et dominante du temp¢rament qui la recoit. Elle se 
tient en quelyue sorte d’une seule couleur; les forves d’impulsion qu'elle 
contient, et qui, pour la critique, se décomposent suivant un nombre 
variable de directions divergentes, se condensent pour lartiste en une 
pensée unique, dont l’énergie se trouve ainsi singulierement accrue. 


After this M. Véron goes on to observe, with reference to the 
critical spirit, that it is necessarily outside. “ L’analyse accuse 
Yextériorité.” The critic, who follows one after another the suc- 
cessive impressions produced upon his mind by the work which he 
judges, can never forget the distinction between object and subject. 
His judgment is of necessity a result of reasoning. ‘The artist, on 
the other hand, who is overwhelmed by the impression, feels 
nothing else ; non seulement il n’en distingue pas les éléments 
divers, mais il ne s’en distingue pas lui-méme. Elle n'est pas seule- 
ment en lui, elle est lui.” 

Art and criticism are thus two entirely distinct mental opera- 
tions, since art is synthetic and the result of an impression, 
whilst criticisin is analytic and the result of an intellectual process 
by which the mind passes successively from one conclusion to 
another. Nevertheless, it is not impossible that the same mind 
may be artistic and critical in different phases and moods; and 
artists themselves, though always synthetic in the first con- 
ception of their works, are often analytic in the processes of study 
by which they afterwards fully work out and realize their con- 
ceptions. But the most essentially artistic action of the mind 
being synthetic, it follows that first sketches, which result from 
the first jet of inspiration, are often superior to laboured after-work 
in which the analytical faculties have become predominant. 

M. Véron very properly denies the truth of M. Taine’s theory 
that art has for its object to manifest the essences of things, “ d’en 
faire ressortir le earactére capital par une modification systématique 
des rapports.” The truth is, says M. Véron, that the artist does 
not think the least in the world about the essence of things. He 
simply manifests his personal impression, without troubling him- 
self about anything else. M. Taine, whose own intellectual nature 
is as much outside art as it is possible for a human mind to be, 
eonfounds art with science. M. Vércn iusists upon the essentially 
different character of art. “Instead of trying to manifest the 
essence or the dominant character of things, the artist manifests 
p seers and without knowing it the essence or dominant 
¢ ter of his own proper personality, and the more genius he 
has the more his personality is marked by an energetic and special 
accent.” 

It is utterly impossible, within our limits, to go far intu so 
vast a subject as esthetics, which M. Véron himself can only 
treat briefly and summarily in a volume of 473 pages. We can 
only say that it is, on the whole, by far the best book on 
the subject we ever met with. M. Véron is at the same time a 
master of his subject and singularly free from those traditional 
prejudices which usually hamper the judgment of Frenchmen in 
art matters, He is quite independent of the stupid and tiresome 


of view. It is the Border-land with all its variety of hill and dale 
in which his soul delights, and he ascribes all the spirited exploits 
and all the spirit-stirring songs of the Borderer to the inspiration 
of the wild and romantic scenery in which he dwelt. The natural 
features of the Jand gave their form and colour to the deeds, the 
fancies, and the feelings of the dwellers therein,and these have been 
preserved to us in the melodious utterances of the bards, most of 
them unknown to fame, who had the gift of showing forth in song 
the minds and manners of their fellows. The district watered by 
the Tweed and its tributaries is the tract of the Border 
which Mr. Veitch has chosen in a special way for illustra- 
tion. No one could be better fitted than he for the task which he 
has set himself. Every foot of the ground is familiar to him, and 
he has the somewhat rare faculty of describing the scenes which 
are so dear to himself in language that conveys a clear and distinct 
impression to the mind of the reader. Nothing can be more ad- 
mirable than the following description of the bird’s-eye view that 
rewards the traveller who has been active and venturesome enough 
to get to the summit of Broad Law, the highest among the Border 
| hills:— 

Once on the summit of the height, we find immediately around us a vast 
level plain, with short and scanty herbage, chiefly hill-mosses and lichens. 
All trace and feeling of man, of planting, ploughing, building, have dis- 
appeared. We are absolutely alone—alone with earth and sky, save for 
be =—" ery of a startled sheep and the summer hum of insects on the 


“ That undefined and mingled hum, 

Voice of the desert, never dumb.” 
| Here and there a very tiny yellow-faced tormentilla, a very slender blue- 
| eved harebell, or a modest hill violet, peeps timorously out on the barren- 
ness, like an orphan that has strayed on the wild. But we look around us 
from this great height, and what strikes the eye? On all sides, but parti- 
cularly to the east of us, innumerable rounded broad hill-tops run in series 
of parallel flowing ridges, chiefly from the south-west to the north east, and 
between the ridges we note that there is enclosed in each a scooped-out 
glen, in which we know that a burn or water flows. These hill-tops follow 
each other in wavy outline. One rises, flows, falls, passes softly into 
another. This again rises, flows, and passes into another beyond itself; 
and thus the eye reposes on the long soft lines of a sea of hills, whose tops 
move and yet do not move, for they carry our vision along their undulating 
flow, themselves motionless, lying like an earth-ocean in the deep, quiet 
calm of their statuesque beauty. 
These Border highlands, save for their scanty covering of 
and heath, are as they were left when the glacier which filled their 
valleys disappeared at the end of the last great glacial epoch of 
Europe. The framework of the district is composed of Silurian 
rocks, and is, in fact, the central part of the system that stretches 
across Britain from Loch Ryan on the west to St. Abb’s Head on 
the east. The very barrenness of these “ grey-wacke heights and 
haughs unblessed by aught of late geological bounty or luxuriance 
has had a great deal to do in making and moulding the hardy, 
sinewy men who have lived among them for the many hundred 
years of British and Scottish story.” 

Passing from the physical features of the country to the cha- 
racteristics of its inhabitants in the earliest dawn of our island’s 
history, Mr. Veitch claims for his Borderers all the doughty deeds 
of the great Pendragon and his followers. The chapter in which 
he gives a local Border habitation to the names of Arthur's twelve 
battles is interesting even to disbelievers, from its ingenuity, Mr. 
Veitch’s argument is that these twelve battles were all fought in 
one campaign, and were not a series of isolated struggles, and that, 
therefore, among the many districts which are brought forward as 
the possible theatre of this campaign, that one which can show the 
names in such relation to one another as to suggest the battles in 
the order of Nennius, has all the weight of probability in its 


* History and Poetry of the Scottish Border. By John Veitch, LL.D., 
Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow. Glasgow : 
James Maclehose. 1878. 
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favour. Mr. Skene, the great authority for all matters concerning Life of St. Patrick, has pointed out that this is a false derivation 


the history of the Cymri, agrees with him, in supposing them to 
have taken place in the northern part of the Cymric kingdom. But 
here the two authorities differ. Mr. Skene gives his opinion in 
favour of the district north of the Clyde, where the highest and 
most fantastically shaped among its many mountains still bears 
witness to the memory of the Celtic hero in its name of Arthur's 
Seat. For the first six battles Mr. Skene can show very plausible 
sites, but he gets lost in the “ Wood of Caledon,” the site of the 
seventh. Here Mr. Veitch takes the matter up contending that 
Ettrick Forest was part of this “ wood of Caledon,” and that after 
his sixth victory on the Carron Arthur marched south to Tweed- 
dale, and thence turned his arms against the Angles of Bernicia. 
And if Mr. Skene has an “ Arthur's seat” in support of his theory, 
Mr. Veitch has an “ Arthur’s oven” to point to in support of his, 
though Dr. Hill Burton, if we remember rightly, wat not allow 
that this curious cromlech had any connexion with the British 
chief. In support of Mr. Veitch’s endeavour to identify the 
founder of the Round Table with the Vale of Tweed comes 
the legend that points to the Eildon Hills by the Tweed as the 
place where Arthur and his companions in arms are still sleeping 
clad in armour, ready to wake and grasp the sword again when the 
sound of the elfin bugle call shall bring them back to life in the 
time of their country’s greatest need. One of these companions, 
the weird Merlin, was as closely connected with Tweedside as his 
famous chief. Mr. Veitch’s treatment of Vivien as a solar myth is 
so pretty and poetical that we cannot forbear quoting it :— 

Merlin the Wild, in his wanderings, was haunted by a female form, 
known originally as Hwimleian, or Chwifleian, meaning “the gleam.” 


‘This figure would appear and then disappear before him. She sought to shut 
him up, as he imagined, in one of the lonely crags of the hills, there to have 
him in her power, and to hold him for ever in the bonds of affection. We can 
well understand how the frenzied imagination of the Bard saw this figure in 
the glint of light that struck through the mist overhead; and how he 
watched it pass away across the glen as the hill haur darkened over the 
face of the sun ; how he would dread it lurking in the shadows of the hazels, 
and see it in the moonbeams as they made lustrous the clear waters of his 
fountain. There can be no doubt that the Hwimleian of the Bard Merlin, 
the haunter of his life among the hills, the inspiration of 
“ The fosterer of song among the streams,” 


became the Vivien or Nimiane of the mythic Merlin and of the medieval 
romances. The sun-glints through the mists of the Drummelzier Laws 
have, in their personitied and sublimated form, illumined the long, flowing 
oo of Romance through medieval and modern times down to our own 

Vv. 

Coming down from the flights of fancy to the indisputable testi- 
mony of fact, Mr. Veitch writes an interesting chapter on the 
local names of the district. In treating of these he lays special 
stress on the fact that “every generic name indicates a feature, 
usually a striking or characteristic feature, of the object which is 
elevated to the rank of a generic idea,” and that the “ varying 
idiosyncrasy or genius of a people is shown in the kind of feature 
which strikes it, which it selects and which it names.” These 
Border names, some Celtic, some Norse, some Saxon, afford happy 
illustrations of the principle here laid down. The forms of the 
Celtic names are Cymric rather than Gaelic. All the hills are 
Pens rather than Bens, and in other names the sharp consonants 
Pand T are preferred to the flat Band D. These Celtic names 
cling to the natural features of the land, the hills, the valleys, the 
rivers, and the lakes, and generally express some sympathetic 
admiration of the natural beauties of the site so named. To the 
Teuton, on the other hand, nature in its sterner aspect inspired 
only fear. The dashing torrent becomes in his mouth the “ugly 
(fearsome) grain,” and the misty hill-tops get such prosaic nick- 
names as “ Dun Law,” “ Black Law,” and * Deid-for-Cauld Hill.” | 
The idea uppermost in the English mind seems to have been the 
importance of property and the necessity of enclosing it. Thus it 
was that so large a proportion of the names are compounds 
of “ ham,” “ toun,” “cote,” “ yard,” “ croft,” “fold,” and many 


of the word, which he holds to be simply a compound of the two 
Gaelic words bil lucky, and tine a fire, hence the beltane fires were 
simply the luck fires to scare evil spirits. After a short but com. 
prehensive view of the chief events in the history of Scotland after 
the extension of its boundary line to the Tweed, Mr. Veitch 

to a consideration of the minstrelsy and the minstrels of which his 
native Border land (for Mr. Veitch himself claims descent from 
one of the old Border families) is justly proud. He classifies the 
ballads according to a method of his own, as he finds them differ 
in character according to the districts in which they were 
penned :— 

The songs of Tweedside have a character wholly their own. 
breathe 2 sweet pastoral melody. There is a passionate fondness dashed 
with sadness and regret—a mingling of love and sorrow, of hopefulness and 
despair. This curious blending of opposite feelings flows all through these 
songs, and seems to reflect the familiar contrast in the seenery—the sparkling 
gleam of the morning and noon gradually passing into the pathetic shade 
of the gloamin’ on the river itself. 

The songs of the Yarrow are more pathetic in character. They 
are tinged with a deeper shade of sorrow, frequently of over 

owering sadness. Typical of these is “The Flowers of the 
Forest.” The scenes of the most powerful and striking of the 
historical ballads are laid among wilder and grander natural forms, 
such as the “ wilds around the heads of the Teviot and the Reed, 
and in the dark recesses of the Yarrow and the Liddel.” 

The latter part of the book is devoted to an examination of the 
characteristics of the poetry of the Border, and some account of 
the poets of the later days who have drawn their inspiration from 
the Borderland. Although nothing positive can be said as to the 
date of the ballads in their original state, in the form that they 
have come down to us none of them are very old. If even some 


of them are,as he surmises, the work of poets referred to b 


more, all conveying the sense of an enclosure of some sort 
or other. After the English come the Norse, and Mr, Veitch | 
has drawn up an interesting table of words, still in use on 


Dunbar as well known in his day, this would not carry them 
beyond the middle of the fifteenth century. Mr. Veitch holds 
that “ Peblis to the Play” is as old as James I., and in all proba- 
bility was the work of his hand. The great objection to ascribing 
it to so early a date is the use of “an” or “ane” before a conso- 
nant, a form not used before 1475 and invariably after 1500. But 
then, as Mr. Veitch very truly says, that only proves that the oldest 
MS. we possess is a writing of the sixteenth century, but by no 
means that it is the original MS. If it be a copy of a later date, 
the copyist was almost certain to change the article to the form 
most in use at the time he was writing. As “Peblis to the 
Play” is mentioned in “Christis Kirk on the Grene” it 
may be taken for granted that it is the older poem of the 
two. Yet in “Christis Kirk on the Grene” the use of 
“a” before a consonant is almost invariable. If therefore 
this test of the form of the article be of any value, it tells in 
favour of the antiquity of both poems and would place them both 
before the date 1500 instead of after it. The Border songs are 
more modern than the ballads and do not go back to earlier times 
than the middle of the seventeenth century. On the other hand, 
they come down much later, and while the art of making a ballad 
seems to have died out even on the Border, song writers go on and 
multiply the number of their verses with each succeeding year, 
Althouzh some of the song writers mentioned by Mr. Veitch are 
unknown beyond the district in which they lived, there is enough 
of the spirit of true poetry in their verses to entitle them to a place 
in the ranks of the Border bards. 

It is as pleasant as it is rare to find a book of this sort eve 
page of which shows that the author knows thoroughly well 
about his subject, yet is not so carried away by his enthusiasm as 
to be blind to judicious criticism. Mr. Veitch will have done 
good service to holiday-seekers if he can kindle in their minds 
some small spark of his own enthusiasm for this beautiful region, 
and convince them that there is a land full of such picturesque 
beauty and so rich in historical interest to be found in their own 
island within a few hours by rail from London. Perhaps, how- 
ever, a band of Cook’s tourists, busily doing the Border, would be 
as unpleasing in his eyes as the unsightly patches of ploughing and 


the Border, and for which he claims a Scandinavian birthright | planting which he grumbles against as fast marring the symmetry 


to show that the Norse element in the Border population is | 
much stronger than is generally acknowledged. e Northmen 
have left their traces, not only in the towns with the tell-tale 
“bye” termination, but on the “ dales,” “ forces,” “ fells,” 
“ haughs,” and “ tarns,” of the upland country. For the informa- 
tion of any Southern admirers of the Ettrick Shepherd, we may 
add that his name is a corruption of thissame “ haugh” or “ haig,” 
the hill-side, and has no connexion either with “ hog,” a pig, or | 
“ hog,” a year-old sheep. Among the Norse words we must not 
forget “grain,” a word in use in Tweeddale and Liddesdale for | 
the s glens into which a valley divides near the head; and 
hence, by a very natural transition, coming to mean the small 
tributary streams or feeders which rush down these glens towards 
the larger torrents. The word is said to be one with the old 
Norse “ greni,” a branch of a tree. Mr. Veitch mentions by the 
way that it was declared by Cleasby not to exist in German, 
Saxon, or English. 

In his zeal to give a plausible colouring to his theory as to the 
nature-worshipping character of the religion of the i, Mr. 
Veitch has fallen into the vulgar error of tracing the Phoenician 
Baal in the Bel of the “ Beltane fire,” and thus recognizing in the 
ancient and but lately obsolete practice of lighting fires on the hill- 
tops on the 2nd of } Y a survival of the worship of the “ Sun-god, 
the representative of the brighter side of nature.” Dr. Todd, in his 


of outline of his beloved Tweeddale. Indeed, he does not hesitate 
to declare that these attempted improvements look as out of place 
as patches on an Irishman’s coat in scenery where the “ bare backs 
of the bushless hills” are the characteristic features. 


WORK ABOUT THE FIVE DIALS.* 


| Myon truthful record of personal experience amongst our 


working classes ought to be weleomed. We cannot afford to 
overlook the smallest grain of information, the least suggestion 
which may be of use. Groping in the dark as we still are with 
regard to many of the most important questions connected with 


| the administration of the poor law, any contribution of unvarnished 


facts must needs be of value. We have therefore to be grateful to 
the lady who tells simply the history of her seven years’ work 
amongst the poor in Westminster. Being truthful, it is the story 
more of failure than success, a catalogue of efforts made to raise 
those who cannot rise, to help people whose energies had been 
stifled by long struggles and an unwholesome life. All who have 
tried visiting amongst the crowded tenements of the London 
working classes know what an arduous and difficult task it is; 


* Work About the Five Dials. 


Macmillan & Co. 1878. 
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how many are the my sg how few the rewards. The 
stolid indifference, the dirt, the drinking, the crime, soon cease to 
be matters for wonder. It is more marvellous to find that in such 
dens any one can still remain clean, hopeful, industrious, and 
loving. The appalling amount of drunkenness is not so difficult to 
understand after sitting half an hour in one of the wretched airless 
rooms, _—s the absence of sanitary arrangements, and hearing 
the brutal talk of brutalized men andwomen. Rents are so high in 
the central parts of London that labourers earning a pound or five- 
and-twenty shillings a week cannot afford more than one room. 
The poorer they are the more children there seem to be, perhaps a 
family of ten in one wretched apartment, without the possibility 
of getting a breath of fresh air through the window or 
a drink of fresh water except from some drinking-fountain 
in a distant street. Those amongst the upper classes 
who have never been shown the squalid dens which the 
London working poor call their homes can have no idea of their 
misery ; of the narrow — in which cooking, washing, sleeping, 
perhaps tailoring and cobbling have to be done; of the unhealthy 
atmosphere, the want of good light, and the pestilential beds. Many 
would be the sleepless nights of the father of the family from the 
wailing of sick children did he not take care to return late from 
the public-house too drunk to heed them. The misery when the 
mother is either an invalid or a drunkard is indescribable; yet, to 
take the children and feed and clothe them is only putting a 
premium upon improvidence. 

No doubt better dwellings are being built to try and improve this 
state of things ; but then in a large number of cases they are not of 
any use tothe men who work for the principal shops and have to go 
for orders several times aday. To them it is impossible to live far 
from their employers, and they are obliged to submit to wretched 
accommodation and exorbitant rents. More dwellings are sadly 
needed in central places. Merely as an investment paying five per 
cent. they ought to succeed. At the Peabody Buildings “the 
applicants are so numerous that the names are down for months 
before a room is vacant.” The houses in Westminster chiefly 
belong to small proprietors whose sole object is to do as little to 
them as possible, and extort the highest rents they can from the 
tenants. Yet they often make large fortunes. In a district behind 
St. Martin’s Church there is a narrow street five hundred feet in 
length with fourteen small courts. In it are penned, for we cannot 
say housed, three thousand persons. Happily this case has come 
underthecontrol ofthe Artisans’ Dwellings Act; but, unfortunately, 
there are similar places still untouched by improvement, where the 
children are growing up physically weak and contaminated in mind 
by bad associates as they are in body by bad air. The magistrate 
often will not enforce the law against overcrowding in these 
densely populated streets, for he knows what difficulty the 
workman in finding any accommodation at all. The 
author of Work About .the Five Dials has known women to 
be months, and sometimes years, trying to get into better 
quarters. To those who have “seen better days” this is par- 
ticularly hard, for they feel it acutely. We read of one 
poor woman who died from the foul air in the little shop 
where she had ho to make a living for herself and her 
children. She applied in vain to the landlord to have something 
done, and then wrote to the Sanitary Inspector to get the tank 
emptied. “At the bottom were found two inches of mud, the 
— of fourteen rats, a bar of soap, candles, and 
many dead beetles.” The Inspector said something must be done 
to the drains, but nothing was done ; so the poor woman who was 
struggling for independence, and might have attained it, was taken 
to the hospital to die. Although houses in the suburbs might be 
healthier and have lower rents, they are in reality more expensive 
to a large a of workmen. They must have their dinner 
at the public-house, and pay as much as would serve for the 
whole ong | if the food was cooked at home, besides drinking 
more than they can afford for the good of the house. Walking 
to and fro a long distance in wet weather is almost as sure of 
bad results as overcrowding. Surely something will be done 
speedily—not as charity, but as a duty—to provide our working 
poor with healthy homes in convenient localities. The Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works, with their power of borrowing money at low 
interest, seem in the best _ to put a stop to the present 
dreadful state of things. No private enterprise could cope with 
the difficulty. 

With regard to outdoor parish relief we think the author 

ks most sensibly. It is often a sore subject to the district 
visitor, who is naturally more inclined to think of her pauper 
clients than of the struggling small tradesman who has to pay 
the poor rates, and whose money ought to be used commeeaall 
When starting her work the author was fully convinced that all 
paupers ought to be forced into the workhouse, and not allowed to 
count upon outdoor relief. Her opinions soon became consider- 
ably modified, especially with regard to widows of good character. 
A few shillings and the allowance of bread and meat will enable a 
thrifty woman to keep a home for her children, where she can 
teach them lessons of industry and cleanliness which will enable 
them to take a more respectable place than they could as pauper 
children from a workhouse. <A boy is undoubtedly more likely to 
turn out well for feeling proud, when he brings home his week’s 
wages, that he is helping his mother to keep the family together. 
A girl can learn in the smallest room better than in the largest 
“ institution ” those first principles of order and method 
which will make her valuable as a domestic servant. 
In time Clubs and Friendly Societies ought to render 


the thri r independent of parish relief ; but until then there 
are ato papers it is decidedly bad economy to drive 
industrious mothers into the workhouse. Perhaps, if outdoor 
relief were entirely abolished, better provision would be made for 
old age, and children would consider it more a duty to provide for 
their parents. Still there would remain a certain percentage of 
cases where temporary help to keep a home would, economically 
speaking, be the cheapest in the long run to the ratepayers. To 
those old people who have for wes j yee tried to keep up a 
certain respectable independence, and have been able to do so by 
the aid of parish relief, it would be very hard to have it with- 
drawn. On the other hand, only in very exceptional circumstances 
ought new cases to be added to the list. Ifrelations and em- 
ployers did their duty, there would be few instances in which an 
industrious, respectable servant or workman would be obliged to 
come on the parish. If poverty bas arisen through drunkenness 
or idleness, then the workhouse is the proper place for the pauper. 

Nothing will do more to regenerate the lower classes than 
helping them to be provident. Perhaps the Penny Banks 
are, on the whole, calculated to do more good than anything else 
that has been started for the purpose. There are now one hundred 
thousand depositors. Mr. Bartley, the manager, says truly in his 
book on Domestic Economy :—“ Thrift is one of the most 
powerful weapons we can wield against pauperism, drunkenness, 
and crime.” We should be inclined to go further, and say the 
most powerful weapon with which to fight the present difficulties 
and temptations of the working classes. By thrift we do not so 
much mean putting by, as that carefulness in use which prevents 
waste. Amongst the poorer classes being thrifty does not always 
imply having money in the savings’ bank, but it means having 
money’s worth invested somehow, somewhere, whether in the 
education of children, the improvement of dwellings, a garden, 
poultry, or a reproductive occupation over and above the regular 
day's earnings. How to discourage extravagance, idleness, and 
begging is the problem the Charity Organization Society has set itself 
to solve, and partly succeeded in doing, on the negative side. How 
to encourage caretul forethought and cultivate steady painstakin 
industry, is a question which ought to occupy the minds of all 
true friends of the working classes. ; 

In this as in many other matters of the same kind, example is 
better than either talk or tracts. The thrift which is indis- 
pensable to the agricultural labourer or artisan, who wishes to 
rear his family in honourable independence, is no less incumbent 
on those to whom the loss of a few pounds a year is apparently 
a matter of little importance, but in reality of great con- 
sequence for the sake of others. Stamping out of waste must, we 
fear, become a crusade amongst the upper classes before we can ho 
to see thrift respected as it once was in this country and still is in 
France. In large establishments this is no doubt difficult, but 
amongst the middle classes there is no doubt much that might be 
done. Here, again, the struggle which has to be made is by no means 
agreeable, and can only be undertaken from a strong sense of duty 
to others. Cultivated women, with no particular taste either for 
housekeeping or scolding, shrink from interfering much in those 
little details which bring them into collision with their servants. 
They submit, it may be unwillingly, to what in principle they con- 
demn ; but still they do submit, and make the fight so much the 
harder for those who cannot afford todo so. When a lady whose 
husband is difficult to please is fortunate enough to secure a fairly 
good cook she is not willing to put her out of temper and risk a 
month’s warning by inquiring too particularly as to what becomes 
of the scraps. She has probably found it necessary to refuse per- 
quisites, and to forbid any collector of “wash” from coming to 
the house. She therefore feels rather tongue-tied when she sees 
the crusts cut from the toast thrown at the back of the kitchen 
fire, and the potatoes, which the cook thinks too small to be worth 
the trouble of peeling, burning on the top of them. In a 
morning visit to the lower regions, which is all that is 
allowed to the mistress in a well-regulated family, it is impossible 
to prevent much which would horrify aFrenchwoman. It would 
be easy to multiply to any extent the contempt for economy which 
runs through all ranks of domestic servants. We fear when they 
marry it follows them to their homes. The t commercial 
prosperity lately enjoyed by this country certainly had the sadly 
mischievous result of discouraging thrift. Manufacturers making 
largeincomes, and without hereditary expenses, spent money lavishly 
on their households. Servants carried bad habits from house 
to house until it is hard to tell how to stamp out the disease of 
waste, so widely is every class infected. Perhaps the depression 
of trade which followed this prosperity may have some eflect in 
checking a failing which is fatal to the continued prosperity of a 
nation, however rich. In London alone as much wholesome food 
is wasted as would feed all the paupers on the rates, and more 
good soup is allowed to turn sour every season by careless cooks 
than would supply a convalescent hospital all the year round, 


VANDAM’S AMOURS OF GREAT MEN.* 


HE great mass of contemporary literature is made up of writ- 
ings so frivolous and worthless that they scarcely deserve the 
honourable name of books. About these the question must con- 
stantly be asked, Is it worth while to correct their blunders and 


* Amours of Great Men. By Albert D. Vandam, London: Tinsley 
Brothers, 1878. 
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censure the incapacity of their authors? The Aimours of Great 
Men would rere | deserve to be left in obscurity, if it did not 
contain examples of errors which are commonly made in England. 
We have not read through Mr. Vandam’s two obese volumes, 
which will, no doubt, amuse a certain sort of readers. The com- 

iler has collected, in a haphazard way, a number of facts and con- 
Jectures about the love affairs of famous people. He has a great 
deal to say about the passions of J.J. Rousseau, which in Mr. 
Vandam's version certainly deserve the epithet applied to them by 
Burke. He has patched together a passionate history of Clément 
Marot, and he often expresses his contempt of Clément’s father, 
Jean Marot. What has Jean done to irritate Mr. Vandam, who 
calls the author of two of the gayest and wittiest and not least 
licentious ballades in the French language “a human machine for 
spinning by the yard pedantic verses, interlarded with Latin and 
Greek, and full of heavy witticisms; in fact, classicisms boiled down 
toa jelly,” whatever that may mean. How would Mr. Vandam liketo 
be called a human machine for spinning by the vard stories in dubious 
taste, interlarded with heavy witticisms (people so often interlard 
substances that they spin), and full of French and German? There 
ought to be a kind of comity in criticism, and Jean Marot should 
be safe from censors like Mr. Vandam. His talent, his gawlotserie, 
as Mr. Vandam might say, are undoubted, and were inherited by 
his more famous son. The author of “ Riche amoureux a tousjours 
Yadvantage” was the spiritual parent of the author of “ Pour le 
plaisir d'une jeune fillette.” Perhaps Mr. Vandam has his 
reasons for being offended by Jean Marot’s Latin. He shows the 
measure of his own scholarship by saying, “ According to a Roman 
satirist, Lucretius, we believe, the egotistical enjoyment of our 
security increases at the sight of a shipwreck which we, securely 
sheltered on the shore, witness from afar.” Lucretius did indeed 
say something which Mr. Vandam might thus put into his own 
language, but Lucretius is rot generally spoken of as a Roman 
satirist. Is Lucilius trotting in Mr. Vandam’s memory ? 

If our author had confined himself to maligning Marot, we 
might not have been moved to notice him. He goes on, how- 
ever, to blunder over Moliére, and to confound still further the 
commonplace confusions about the history of that great man. 
Before examining Mr. Vandam’s statements it may be worth while 
to give a specimen of his style :— 

Our friends confide to us their mental ailments and their phenomena, with 

a view of our opinions thereon, the same as the physician when ill does not 
preseribe for himself, but calls in his colleague ; the same as the author 
consults his brother-author, the painter his fellow-artist, upon his work. As 
a rule the advice thus asked and given is valuable enough. We help our 
friends to avoid many mistakes. Yet no sooner are we similarly situated 
than we rush headlong into the very pitfalls from which we have warned 
them. Especially is this the case when love clutches hold of us. 
We sincerely wish that Mr. Vandam had consulted his brother- 
author before he wrote this singular piece of English. How can 
our friends, when they confide to us their phenomena, also present us 
‘with a view of our opinions thereon”? and where is the use of con- 
fidiug one’s phenomeua to a person if one is already in possession 
of a view of his opinion? Probably Mr. Vandam means “with a 
view to obtaining our opinion”; but he might have taken the 
trouble to say so. He ought to be aware that his use of “the 
same as” is not permitted in the language which he attempts to 
write. Again, the disease of a patient is not precisely analogous 
to the work of an author, unless indeed Mr. Vandam holds that 
prose and poetry are morbid secretions of the system. Even so, 
when an author has produced a work, he does not request his 
brother authors to prescribe for his complaint. After all this it is 
scarcely surprising to find that, when love clutches hold of us, we 
rush into pitfalls. 

After two pages and a half of this kind of writing Mr. Vandam 
oe as far as the first years of Louis XIV. and the adventures of 
Moliére’s wandering company of players. The management, he 
says, was divided between Moliére and Madeleine Béjard. Du 
Fresne was really for some time the manager, but that is a point 
of very trifling importance. It is a graver blunder to call Made- 
leine “ the eldest of two brothers and one sister, all performing in 
the same troupe with her.” There can be little doubt that Joseph 
was older than Madeleine. According to Loiseleur she had at 
least ten brothers and sisters, of whom five became comedians. | 
The matter is of some consequence in the intricate private history | 
of Moliére, which Mr. ‘aues pretends to unravel. The great 
problem of Moliére’s life is connected with his marriage. Who 
was Armande Béjard, his wife? The scandalous rumour of his own 
time, formulated by his rival Monttleury and insinuated by the 
pestilent author of Liomire Hypochondre, declared that Armande 
was Moliére’s own daughter, by Madeleine Béjard. An infamous 
contemporary pamphlet, La Fameuse Comédienne, which has been 
attributed to La Fontaine, to Racine, and to a host of other people 
known and unknown, hinted what Montfleury asserted. Louis XLV. 
showed what he thought of the cruel slander by becoming sponsor of 
one of Moliére’s children. The King’s conduct has not silenced gossip, 
and every French critic has had his own theory about Moliére, 
Madeleine, and Armande. Mr. Vandam agrees with M. Bazin as 
far as he agrees with any one. According to his aceount, Made- 
leine became “in the spring of 1644” a mother for the second 
time. Her first child, born in 1638, was the daughter of Esprit 
Raymond de Moirmoron, Comte de Modéne, or “ Baron de | 
Modena,” as Mr. Vandam calls him. Modéne was obliged to leave | 
Paris and his mistress, and he certainly was not the father of any | 


child Madeleine might have given birth to in 1644. Now, accord- | 
ing to Mr. Vandam, this child was Armande, whom Molitre 
married (February 29, 1662). Against this theory, in the first | 


| “Under a Charm,’ &c. 


lace, is Moliére’s acte de mariage, discovered by Beffara in 1821, 
his document declares that Armande was the daughter of Marie 

Hervé, and therefore the sister, not the daughter, of Madeleine, 
To get rid of this evidence it is necessary to suppose that all the 
family of Béjard made themselves parties to a false declaration, 
But what was the motive which caused them to run the risk 
of such a proceeding? Mr. Vandam explains it in his own 
way. In 1644, when, according to him, Madeleine gave birth to 
Armande, in Guyenne or Provence, she still expected to marry 
her old lover, Modéne. Modéne had a wife alive, but that js 
nothing to Mr. Vandam. Cherishing these hopes, Madeleine 
tried to conceal her frailty by giving out that her own mother 
was the mother of her infant. ‘This was a very feeble stratagem, 
Joseph Béjard the elder, the husband of Marie Hervé, died in 
January or February 1643, and so could hardly have been the 
father of a child born in 1644. But, to cut Mr. Vandam’s absurd 
theory short, Madeleine was not in Guyenne at all, but in Paris, 
in 1643 and 1644. L/Illustre Théatre, in which she was a player, 
began its career in the end of 1643; Madeleine signed the 
ment of the 28th December, 1643, wit Léonard Aubrey (Soulié, 
Recherches sur Molicre, pp. 173, 175), and the agreement with 
Pommier the 17th December, 1644. She was in Paris, and acted 
with the company through the year, and had no reason for 
going to Guyenne or Provence. Lastly, the child Armande 
was born, though not baptized, as early as the 1oth of March, 
1643, when Marie [ervé, widow of Joseph Béjard, renounced the 
succession of that deeply-indebted man, in the name of herself and 
her children. “ L'an mil six cent quarante-trois, le mardi dixiéme 
mars, par devant nous Antoine Ferrand, etc, est comparue Marie 
Hlervé, veuve de feu Georges éjard (Joseph) . . . . ow 
nom et comme tutrice de Joseph, Madeleine, Genevieve Louis, et 
une petite non baptisée, mineurs dudit défunt et elle etc.” There 
are difficulties in this declaration. Madeleine had passed her 
majority by a month or two, and, if Joseph was, as 
is probable, older than she, he too was far from being a 
minor. We cannot hold with M. Loiseleur (Mr. Vandam knows 
nothing about the matter) that Marie Ilervé fraudulently claimed 
in 1643 to be the mother of Armande that she might hide 
Madeleine’s frailty from Modéne, If Marie Hervé was too old to 
be a mother (there are, as M. Jal shows, proofs that women have 
been mothers at her time of life, fifty-three years of age), then the 
pretext was palpably absurd, and could take in no mortal. Modéne 
was not in a position to marry Madeleine, and probably had no 
illusions about her fidelity. We have then, on the one hand, the 
repeated legal declaration of Armande’s birth, on the other the 
mere suspicion of critics and gossips; and it is natural to hold 
with Jal for the documents, In any case, even if some weight be 
allowed to M. Loiseleur’s arguments, Mr. Vandam is wrong in 
every detail. The Béjards did not “appear in Paris towards the 
end of 1644.” Madeleine did not then “join her troupe to that of 
Moliére,” which had been performing for some time. The dates of 
Moliére’s visits to Paris are hopelessly confused, and the motive 
assigned for the visits is absurd. When Mr. Vandam reaches the 
obscure chapter of Mile. Menou, he omits the chance given 
him by Loiseleur's plausible conjecture ; he does not see that Menou 
is probably Armande. There is no authority for the assertion 
that Armande created the part of Léonore in L’Ecole de_ Mart. 
The first part which she created was probably that of Elise in 
Le Critique de (Ecole des Femmes. Mr, Vandam says, “ At the 
celebrated féte de Vaux she is ioaded with homages, aud her name 
is on every lip.” If he is thinking of 

Tagréable nymphe Béjar 

(Quittant sa pompeuse eoquille 

Y joue en admirable fille, 


he confounds, we think, Madeleine, described in Za Vengeance 
des Marquis as un poisson, with her younger sister. As to 
his scandalous stories about Moliére’s wife, they rest on the worth- 
less authority of Ia Fumeuse Comédienne. Lastly, when Mr. 
Vandam writes, “it may be said of Molitre what was said of 
Henri Quatre, Son courage riait,” he spoils a good thing, which 
we fancy we have met before we read it in his pages. It isnatural 


| that, in his account of Moliére’s death, he should miss the point 


which it would have best pleased him to make. After all, his 
description of the poet’s life is not much more inaccurate than 
others which have appeared in English. A year or two ago a 
critical journal announced as a discovery that Moliére was valet 
du rot, @ position: answering to that of “the ling’s servants” in 
old English stage history! ‘ Ameleia means carelessness,” says 
Mr. Vaudam. We must leave to others the task of showing how 
far Ameleia inspires his papers on Swift, Rousseau, and Mirabeau. 


WERNER’S AM ALTAR* 


- ERR WERNER’ werks would seem to be very popular 
4 4 among the novel-readers of this country. In the last two 
years we have had brought before us translations of no less than 
three of his stories, and now we have two versions, of course by 
different hands, of a fourth story. Miss Bertha Ness, who trans- 
lated for Messrs. Remington and Co. Riven Bonds, which we 


® Sacred Vows. Tov E. Werner, Author of “ Success, and How He Won 
Translated by Bertha Ness, 3 vols. 
London: Remington & Co. 1578. 

At the Altar. Translated trom the German of E. Werner by Mrs. 
Parker. 2 vols. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1873. 
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poticed in a late number of the Saturday Review (Febraary 2, 
1878), has given to her translation of Herr Werner's Am Altar, 
which she has made for the same publishers, the title of Sacred 
Yous. Mrs. Parker in her version of the story, which is published 
by Messrs. Sampson Low and Co., has kept to a literal translation 
of the original title. There is some interest in a comparison of 
the two translations, Miss Ness is, we have little doubt, a Ger- 
man. Mrs. Parker, we may equally assume, is English. Miss 
Ness, though she has a great command over our language, yet falls 
at times into errors or inelegancies which we should only expect 
to find in the writings of a foreigner. Thus we come across 
such expressions as “the autumn’s storms, winter's snow, and 
spring’s floods.’ In another passage she writes, “the bells’ peals 
stole.” No English writer could use the genitive case so as to 
fall into such harsh arrangements of words. In another passage 
she represents an elderly nobleman gravely reproaching a young 
wan for his ingratitude. “I have certainly never possessed your 
confidence,” he said, “but for some time you seem to turn away 
from me in regular enmity.” The occurrence of the word 
“regular ” here is a proof that, however familiar the translator may 
be with our language, she does not in all cases distinguish between 
the correct and the incorrect use of common words. At times, 
indeed, she would seem to have studied the English novelists of the 
present day only too carefully. Thus, in describing the heroine, 
she writes :—“ A wealth of brown curls, merely held together by a 
ribbon at her temples, rippled freely down from beneath the little 
straw hat, and fell in waves upon the simple grey travelling dress 
that encircled her delicate form.” Even Miss Braddon would 
scarcely have gone so far as first to tie up a wealth, whether of 
curls, or of anything else, and then to make it ripple and fall in 
waves. Mrs. Parker thus translates the passage:—“A mass of 
brown hair, held only by a ribbon, flowed loosely from under a 
straw hat, and waved over the simple grey travelling dress that 
embraced the delicately smart figure.” We do not know, however, 
that we like her “delicately smart figure” much more than Miss 
Ness’s “ wealth of curls.” ; 

When we have found one of the two translations inelegant, and 
have turned to the corresponding passage in the other, we have too 
often been disappointed to find that this was just as bad as the 
former. Thus the author is describing a footpath in a wood into 
which the heroine had turned. Miss Ness writes, ‘ For Lucie it ap- 
peared only to be there in order that she might make from it all 
possible and impossible windings.” Mrs. Parker's translation of 
this passage is certainly not better; perhaps it is even a little 
worse— For Lucie it only seemed to be there in order’ to run 
around it in all possible and impossible directions.” Of the two 
translations, taken as a whole, we cannot give the preference to 
that of our own countrywoman. Some of the slight errors into 
which Miss Ness, as a foreigner, from time to time falls, give a 
kind of piquancy to her writing. Besides this she evidently 
enters far more deeply into the feelings of the author, and she 
writes with a certain gracefulness that is wanting in her rival. 
We could conceive it possible that Miss Ness might herself write 
astory. We could not easily bring ourselves to believe the same 
of Mrs. Parker. The latter has, however, this advantage, that her 
translation is published in two volumes and not in three; but, on 
the other hand, she has more pages to a volume and more lines to 
a page, so that after all there is but little to choose between the 
two versions so far as length is concerned. 

Herr Werner's story, if somewhat too melodramatic, is yet by 
no means devoid of interest. The incidents are striking, some of 
the characters are cleverly drawn, and the crimes are no more 
than may be reasonably looked for in a story of modern life. One 
man is killed ina duel, and another is murdered by mistake ; but 
the duel is not avenged, nor is the murderer hanged. It will be 
allowed, therefore, that, so far as the taking of life goes, the 
author keeps within the limits of the strictest moderation. The 
story opens with an account of a duel in a wood. In this opening 
chapter the author is seen at his best. The whole scene rises 


before the reader with as much clearness as if it were represented | 


before him on the stage. In other parts of the book he shows, 
indeed, not a little dramatic power; but nowhere else does he 
come up to the force which he exhibits in his first chapter. The 
duel is watched by a poor country lad, Bernhard Giinther, who, 
in spite of the threats that are used to him, refuses to leave 
the spot. When Count Rhaneck had shot his adversary dead, 
Bernhard, who had seen how utterly inexperienced in the 
use of fire-arms the other had been, exclaimed with some 
reason, “that was—a murder.” The reader for a long while 
is left in ignorance of the cause of the duel, and of the name 
of the young civilian who had been shot. By the time that 
the second chapter opens more than twenty years are supposed 
to have passed by. Bernhard had become wealthy, and with 
his young sister Lucie had gone to live on an estate which he 
had purchased in a distant part of the country, where the Count’s 
property also lay, In a walk.through a wood Lucie suddenly 
came across Pater Benedict, a young monk belonging to a wealthy 
foundation of which the Count’s brother was the abbot. She was 
but sixteen, and she was dreadfully scared when, as she climbed 
up the side of a stream, “from the edge of the rocky wall a pair 
of large unnaturally deep and dark eyes stared fixedly at her.” 
Pater Benedict, or Bruno, to use the name by which he was called 
before he had first put on the cowl, was at once over head and 
ears in love with her. She was only frightened. Once or twice 
nore did these unnaturally at rote dark eyes scare her, and then, 
With a rapidity that is somewhat startling, she found herself as 


deeply in love with him as he was with her. He, being 
still sincerely bound to his Order, sought to escape temptation 
by flight, and obtained an appointment as assistant to an 
aged priest who lived in a village high up in the mountains. But 
no one in a romance, not even a Benedictine monk, ever found 
that absence was of any avail in a case of love. Besides, wherever 
the lover may hide himself, there by some wonderful chance his 
mistress is sure most unexpectedly to appear. Edwin may go and 
play the hermit “ where wilds immeasurably spread,” but before 
long fortune will lead Angelina to the very same spot. Pater 
Benedict convinces himself at last that he is no longer bound by 
the sacred vows that he had taken at the altar, and, gaining his 
freedom, wins at the same time Lucie’s hand. 

There was much to be pleaded in his excuse. The most careless 
reader had early in the story seen that he was closely related to 
Count Rhaneck. Like him, and like the Count’s brother, the 
Abbot, he was marked by a deep furrow between the eyebrows, 
which only showed itself when angry passions were raised. If it 
were not for this deep furrow the story might, we think, be easily 
dramatized. It fase 2 be, we fear, impossible to find three actors 
who could each raise this furrow, and yet we should be very 
unwilling to see it left out, for it really plays a very im- 
portant part in the story. When the furrow begins to 
show itself the reader at once knows that a good deal of 
violent talk and spirited action may be expected. Some substitute 
for it might perhaps be provided. Each of the three actors might 
give the same kind of start, or stamp with the foot, and might ex- 
claim in the same tone, Ah! whenever these passions were raised. 
But to return to our hero. It was not without reason that he had 
this furrow between the eyes, for towards the end of the story it is 
discovered that he is the Count’s eldest son, the child of a lawful 
marriage. His mother was a Protestant, and of a family that was 
not noble. Attached though the Count was to his wife, yet his 
brother the Abbot had such influence over him that he succeeded 
in persuading him to get a divorce, so that he might marry a 
woman of rank and of fortune. He was at once challenged by his 
injured wife's brother, and he it was who was shot in the duel at 
the beginning of the story. The Abbot undertook the education 
of the only child who had been born, and brought him up to the 
Church. He saw that his father’s affections were, in spite of his 
cruel treatment of the mother, entirely centred in the lad. Bruno 
did not in the least suspect his relationship ; but by a kind of in- 
stinct, or intuition, or whatever it is called, always met his father’s 
acts of kindness with cold dislike. 

Our readers will see that here we have the materials for a 
most interesting plot. On the one hand, there is a father who, 
however harsh he had been in his youth, was now full of affection 
for his son, whom he dared not own. With him there was his 
brother, a proud and daring Abbot, who stuck at no crime if it 
was needed to advance either the interests of his Church or of his 
family. On the other hand, there was the young priest in whom 
the family fierceness of character was tempered and kept in check, 
who had been tricked into taking vows betore he had beenallowed 
to know anything of the life that existed outside his cloisters. 
How he at length broke loose from his vows, how he escaped from 
the plot against his life which the unscrupulous Abbot laid, how 
it came about that his half-brother was by mistake murdered in 
his stead—all this we shall leave untold, so that we may not spoil the 
interest of the story. The scene is laid in modern times. Many of our 
Protestant readers will think it true to life indeed when they find 
than an Abbot sends the Prior of his monastery to murder an inno- 
cent man merely because in his sermons he had shown an independ- 
ence of thought that was unpardonable in a Roman Catholic priest. 
However, murder, tojudge by our novelists, isso very commonamong 
the best circles at home, that after all it is scarcely a reflection 
upon the Roman Catholic Church to represent it as practised by 
some of its great dignitaries abroad. What ladies of high rank 
are doing every day in England an Abbot and a Prior may well 
do once in away in Germany. The author, however, is not so ill- 
disposed towards Rome but that he can describe in the aged 
priest of the mountain village a man who would do honour to any 
church. When he met Bruno and his young wife he said, “I 
have always been glad to bless with my fellow-brothers (sic) ; but 
I could never curse with them; and, moreover, when I look at 
8 young wife, I cannot do it, therefore the Lord bless you 

th.” 
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LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and liberal jon Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 

Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the World. 
The WHOLE OF THE PROFITS are divided amongst the Policy-holders. 
Applications for Agencies are invited from persons of influence. 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


Invested assets on December 31, 1877 
Income for the year 1877.....-.0+0-eee000 
Amount paid on death to December las 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto allotted 


(including C ission) are about 4} per cent. on the Annual 

neome. 

Attention is specially directed to the revised Prospectus of the Society ; to the new rates of 
mium adopted, which are materially lower for young lives than heretofore ; to the new 

conditions as to extended limits of free travel and residence ; and to the reduced rates of extra 


£1,000,000 


DUCATION.—SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 


MEN, offering the highest Educational advantages, combined with careful training 

and every home comfort. Science, and Mathematics, together with accom- 

ishments by the Rev. H. P. GURNEY, M.A., Fellow of Clare College, and other eminent 

asters. Resident Certificated Enelith and Foreign Governesses. Pupils prepared for the 

Oxford and Cambridge or College of Preceptors Examinations. Situation very healthful. 

Trinity Term commences September 16. ‘Terms, 100 Guineas a year. pectuses on applica- 
tion to Miss SIBLEY, 99 Linden Gardens, Kensington, W. 


BAR and SOLICITORS’ EXAMIN ATIONS. A MEMBER 
of the MIDDLE TEMPLE, assisted by in High ¥ f Oxford, both 
Putors, take PUPILS in above. LEX, 2 ‘Court, Middle 


N OXFORD GRADUATE (Honours) seeks EMPLOY- 
MENT as Editor, Sub-Editor, Contributor, Reviewer, or Corrector of the Press. He is 
italy 3 read in Ancient and Modern Literature, Classical and Philosophical, English and 
Ge 3 is also fuirly read in French Literature, and has a working knowledge of Italian. 
Excellent testimonials.—Address, A.B., 130 Horseferry Road, 8.W. 


= 
PROPOSED SCHOOL for the CHILDREN of EN GLISH 
RESIDENTS SHANGHAI, CHINA 
WANTED, as HEAD-MASTER, a Clergyman of the Chureh of England ; he must be 
Married, in Priest's orders, and a Graduate. 
The total amount of his stipend will depend on the School Fees, but in consideration of his 
taking a certain share in the Services of the Cathedral, in addition to = School duties, the 
Trustees of the British Episcopal Church Establishment at Sh ill him a 
Residence rent free, and a minimum sum of £50 a year from all soure oy 
Further particulars may be learned from Sir WALTER MEDHURST, Atheneum Club. 
Copies of the ‘Testimonials must be forwarded to the a or to the Very Rev. C. I. 


~_ Prospectus and Forms of Proposal will be sent on application. 
Paris EXHIBITION.—Special arrangements for Visitors to 


the Exhibition have been made by the RAILWAY PASSENGERS! ASSURANCE 
courant .¢ for providing against Accidents by Railway or Steamboat during the Journey to 
‘aris and back. 

A Premium of One Shilling Insures £1,000 if Killed, or £6 per week if laid up by Injury 

during the Double Journey. 

Policies against Accidents of all kinds may also be effected for One, Three, or Twelve 

Months, on moderate terms. 

Apply at the Booking Offices of the Southern Railways, or at the 
HEAD OFFICE: 64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. _ 


THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1839. 
CAPITAL £1,000.000. 
Hrap OrricE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, es > pega Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. : 
At 5 per cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For ecke periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and Approved meg purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the sate custody of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Pek other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


Burcuer, D.D., the Deanery, Shanghai, before October 31, 1878. 
SCHOOL. 


PORTSMOUTH GRAMMAR 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


In view of the Opening of the new School Buildings, in January next, the G 

of the above School propose to ELECT a HEAD-MASTER, on Thursday, September 19. 
According to the Scheme of the Endowed Schools Commissioners, the Head-Master must be 

a Member of the Chureh of England, and a Graduate of some University within the British 
Empire, but he neither need be, nor intend to be, in Holy Orders. 
an School will be a Day School only, and the New ‘Buildings are planned to accommodate 


HYDPROP: ATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 
Physician—Dr. EDWARD — M.A., M.D. Edin. ry health resort for Invalids 
andothers. Turkish Baths on the Premises. Private entrance to Richmond Park. Prospectus 


ut 250 Boys, but so as to be capable “of future eeateneion, as Portsmouth, with its sur 
Deighbourbesd, has a population of nearlyg 200. 

oe to the Scheme the Head- Master shall receive a fixed stipend of £60 per annum. 
To th a the Governors propose to add £40 annum in lieu of a house, which tho a 
re inet he Scheme, they are not yet ina ination to build ; and it is also provided by tl 
Scheme, “ yrhat the Head-Master shall receive money calculated on such a scale, uniform or 
graduated, and as may be agreed between him = the Governors, being at the rate of not less 
than £2, nor more than £6 per annum, for eac 
The Governors propose to pay a Capitation Feo to the Head-Master of not less than £3, nor 
more than ne per annum, and they anticipate that, at this rate of payment, the income of the 
—— r from all sources will amount, within a comparatively short period, to between 


2500. 
AIA Applications, with Testimonials, are to be sent in before Saturday, September 7, to the 
undersigned, from whom a copy of the Scheme and all further particulars may be obtained. 
EDWARD P. GRANT, 
Vicar of Portsmouth, and Chairman of the 
Portsmouth, August 8, 1878. Governing Body of the Portsmouth Grammar School. 


ANTED, by a YOUNG MAN (Twenty-one), possessed of 


unusually good Scientific ability, as in a Laboratory. Oras Assistant toa 
rer on Scientific Subjects. as been well taught in retical Sci —d “ 
2 Victoria Villas, Oxford Road Avenue, Southampto 


T° PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—An Old-established Firm 


of ARCHITECTS, in good and varied practice, require a PUPIL. Arrangements ean be 
made with one of the Partners for Board and Lodging, if desired.— | y 
WILLENG, WILLENG, & WIL SON, 1 Belmont, Bath, — 


EST: ATE PUPIL.—A GENTLEMAN, managing an Estate in 


Hampshire, has a VACANCY for a Gentleman, as Pu PIL.—Apply to . 
CURTIS, ers, Farringdon, Alton, Hants. 


LAND AGENCY.—A GENTLEMAN, of experience as a 


LAND AGENT, and who has occupied upwards of 1,000 acres of Land, is now at liberty. 
He flatters himself that his knowledge and experience, coupled with considerable natural 
activity, would prove valuable toa Landed Pro; prietor. ‘The highest references given, including 
'y. Members of Council of the R.A.S. of England, by which Society he has, on many 
occasions, been chosen one of its judges.—Address, CERES, New Walk Terrace, York. 


See —TO LET, TWO LARGE VILLAS, Furnished, 


a near the Town, and one’ near the Hermitage.— Address, ALPHA, the English Bank, 


‘AN unusually LARGE and noble MANSION, delightfully 


situate, near Town.—The LEASE (with or without the Furniture) tobe SOLD. The 
Mansion, p stanting | in extensive and beautiful grounds, forming a miniature Park, is admirably 
idence for a family of the highest distinction, and eminently so as an attractive 

Private Hotel and a charming Retreat, or as a College, First-class School, Sanitarium, or other 
large Institution._For cards to view and further particulars, apply to WILKINSON & Son, 
Estate Agents and Upholders, 8 Old Bond Street. Piccadilly, W. 


E TRADE.—A well-established BUSINESS, in a most 


populous and favoured position at the West End, to be DISPOSED OF. It has special 


on application. 
VERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL— 


Under Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, India, China, 
Japan, and Australia. The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company despatch 
their Steamers from Southampton, vid the Suez Canal, every oa from Venice every 
Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overland Mails, every Monday 

Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cockspur ‘Street, S.W. 


' | YOURS to the WEST INDIES, MEXICO, CENTRAL 
AMERICA ake’ to BRAZIL and RIV ER PLATE. 
Tickets are issued by the RO ROYAL AIL STEAM PACKET Ci SEAN ensbling Tourists 
to visit, at a very moderate cost, a vi am places touched at by their Vessels. 
For information as to the dates of Sailing and Koutes, apply toJ. M. LLoyb, Secretary, Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company, 18 Moorgate Street, London. 


HOTELS. 
HOTEL.—Kacing Sea and 


lanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea- Water Service in the Hotel. 
P. O. RICKARDS, Manager. 


TEFR ACOMBE HOTEL.—Accessible by Rail, Steamer, or 

Coach. Grand Dining Saloon ; Ladies’ Drawing-room ; Reading, Billiard, and Smoking 
Rooms; and 200 comfortable Bedrooms. Excellent Cuisine. Choice Wines, moderate 

charges. Tariff of T. Ww. HU SSEY, bY, Manager, Tifracombe, North Devon. 


RDER EVERYTHING you require through COCKBURN’S 
UNITED SERVICE AGENCY SOCIETY, 41 on London, 8.W., and save 

from 5 to 50 per cent. and much time and trouble by so doi: 
DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 and 35 (Within) Royal 

e _, Bahenen, London, Manufacturers of WATCHES, CHRONOMETERS, &c., to Her 


Maj 
Makers of the Great Westminster Clock (Big Ben), and of the Standard Book. ‘gg primary 
Standard timekeeper of the United a ag of the Royal Observatory, Greenw 


THE ASTRONOMER-ROYAL oo to the Admiralty 


(August 13, 1870) on 40 Chronometers entered for annual competition, “M. F. DENTS 
is the finest we have ever had on trial.” The Keyport on &c. by the 
Judges at the Philadelphia Exhibition can be had on application.—M. F Chronometer, 
Watch, and Clock Maker to the Queen, 33 COCKSPUR STREET, CirARING CROss. 


HEAL & SONS ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF 


BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 


Attractions for a young trader with a fair connexion, juiring onl 1 
-in ey be reduced to £1,500.—Address I of Bilin 
ury. 


letters to E. C., care of J. W. Billinghurst, 


Sent free by post. 
i HEAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 19 TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, or 
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The Saturday Review. 


[ August 24, 1878, 


FURN ISH YOUR HOUSE or 
THROUGHOUT on MOFDER’S SYSTEM. The original. best. and most 
liberal. Cash Prices ; no Extra Charze for time given. Large, useful Stock to select from, 
Illustrated priced Catalogue, with Terms. pe free.—248, 219, and 250 Tottenham Court Road, 
and 


19, 20, and 21 Cross Street, W.C. Established Is62. 


C HIN A. 
GREAT SALE OF CHINA, GLASS, AND EARTHENWARE 
Will terminate August 31. 
Further Reduction in every department, previous to Stocktaking. 
202, 203, and 201 Oxford Street, 
and 30, 31, and 32 Orchard Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


Ct ARK’S PATENT STE EL NOISELESS SHU IUTTERS, 
/ an. ay Fire and Thief Proof, can be adeaped to any W indow or other Opening. 
<LARE & CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone Place, W. ; Paris, Manchester, 

‘Dublin 


HE LITERARY MACHINE (CARTERS PATENT), 
for holding a Book or Writin as Lamp, Meals, &c.. in any position, over an Easy 
Chair, Bed, or Sofa, obviating the and inconvenience of incessant stooping while a 
ing or writing. Invaluable to Invalids phe Students. Admirably adapted for India. A most 
useful gift. Prices from 21s. Drawings post free. 
J. c ART ER, 64 New Cavendish Street, Great Portland $ Street, Ww. 


DE CHYPRE—PIESSE & LUBIN 


This is an ancient Perfume from Cyprus. During the national career of E rel. 
Persia, Greece, and Rome, the Island of Cyprus was the resort of the ¢lite, learned, and 
refined. It was at the time of the Crusades, when Richard IL. of England assumed the title of 
King of Cyprus, that the famed EAU DE CHYPRE-was introduced into Europe, the com- 
position of which is yet preserved in the archives of the Laboratory of PIESSE & LUBIN. 
‘Those who are curious in ancient Perfumes can be gratified at 

2 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


PEAR ARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP.—For the Toilet, the 

Ty, and for Shaving. Refined, free from excess of alkali and from artificial colour- 

ing. delicately ‘and wholesomely perfumed. it is Soap in its purest form, and hence the most 

ithful in use ; its great durability makes it also the most economical. For ladies, children, 

or any one with delicate and sensitive skin it is invaluable, as itmay be safely used where no 

other Soap is admissible. It has stood the test of eighty years’ trial, received six prize medals, 

and the valued recommendation of many eminent medical practitioners. Sold by all Chemists, 
and by] Pears, 91 Great Russell Street. London, 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
© DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments, so g and favourably distinguished 
dy their Name, beg to remind the Public that every artic “¢ ceasanel by them is guaranteed 
as entirely Unadulterated._92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, 
Portman Square), and 18 Street, London, 


ARVEY’S SAUCE. — Caution. — The Admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle, prepared by 
E. L. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed * Elizabeth Rose." w 


TILLS’ “HONEY CUT."—In consequence of the disturbed 


state of the retail Tobaceo trade, through the recent advance in the duty, W. D. & 
Ti. O. WILLS have *Honey Cut,” a Shag Tobacco, in Ounce Packets at Four- 
pence, and Half-ounce Packets at Twopence, which they recommend as the best possible value 
at the price. _ May be had of all the Principal Tobacconists, 


,INAHAN’S L L WHISK Y. 
The Cream of Old Irish Whiskies, pure, mild. mellow, delicious, and most —e 
some. Universally recommended by the Medical Profession. Dr. HAsSALL says 

“ The Whisky is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very excellent quality.’ 
20 ) Great Titehtield Street, W. 


EK LLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS. 


ELLIS’'S PURE AERATED RUTHIN WATERS. 


£LLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS.—Crystal Springs. “ Absolutely pure.”—See Analyses. sent 
free on application. 


save , RUTHIN WATERS.—Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, and also Water without 
all. 


ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS.—For Gont, Lithia Water, and Lithia and Potass Water. 
ELLIs's RUTHIN WATERS.—Crystal Springs. Corks branded “R. Ellis & Son, 
Ruthin.” Every label bears Trade Mark. 
LLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS.—Sold everywhere. Whole- 


sale_R. .-— & SON, Ruthin, North Wales. London Agents—W. BEST & SONS, 
Henrietta Street, C ven ndish Square. 


“AMERIC AN CENTENNI AL.—PRIZE MEDAL. 
F Y’S CARACAS COCO A. 
“ A most delicious and valuable article.” —Standard. 
~ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. ILASsALu. 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MF DAL awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS 


SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, Sate devoted 


much attention to the Preparation of 


PANCREATIC EMULSION, highly essential for all persons 


with y to 


(CONSUMPTION and WASTING DISEASES, as it improves 


eva... appetite, increases the weight, and isi is in fact a real 


MEDICINAL FOOD, taken _on the authority of the most 
Eminent Practitioners, and bso} $ of this nature. 


GAVORY & MOORE, and all Chemists everywhere. 


NDIGESTION.—MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEP- 
SINE. See Name on label. Highly recommended by the al Profession. Sold in 
Bottles WINE. at 3s.. 5s., und LOZENGES, 2s. 6d. and 4s, IBU LES, 2s.. 3s. 
6s. 6d. ; and POWDER, in | oz. Bottles. at 4s. each. —By all helio, oul the Manufac- 
turers, T. “MORSON'® SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 


BOOKS, &c. 


SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. —See 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, New Edition, now ready, Postage free. This 
Edition contains all Ut the | leading Books of of general interest lately added to the Library. 


SELECT LIBR ARY.—CHEAP BOOKS. — 

NOTICE.—A New and completely revised Edition of MUDIE’S ANNUAL 
CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of Surplus Copies of recent Books withdrawn from the Library 
for Sale, at greatly reduced prices, is now ready, and will be forwarded e free on appli- 
vation. s Catalogue contains an unusually large Selection of Po var W Works in History, 
Biography, Religion. yoy oy Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, and 
is especially commended to the attention of Li and 5 of Public Institutions, 

r large purchasers of modern Books. 


MES SELECT LIBRARY. — NOTICE. —All the Books 


Pn Cireulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S egg RY _ may also be obtained 
the least passible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’ ATANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
Barros ADE. MANCHESTER (one Minute’s Walk from the Exchange). 


Mudie's Select ‘Liteary, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. — 
[THE s SATURDAY REV IEW. —The following NUMBERS 


E SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which oe. ill be given. viz. 
W. ~ a Ly 81, 88, 91, and 192 (clean copies)—at the Offiee, 38 thampton Street, Strand, 


Por SALE, the SATURDAY REVIEW, from August 1867 
to December 1877, both inclusive.—Address, Mis. BECK, Gorefield Viearage, Wisbech. 


APARTMENTS 


2 
3. 

| 44. ROBERT SCHUMANN ON MUSIC AND MUSICIANS, 
5. 


———s 


NOW READY, VOLUME VIII. (ELE—FAK) 
OF THE 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. 


4to. cloth, 30s 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


half-bound russia, 363. 


Picture boards, each 2s. (postage 4d.) 


WARNE’S COMPANION LIBRARY— 


POPULAR NOVELS by EMINENT WRITERS: Mrs. J. H. Ripper, 
Josera Hatrox, Henry Cockron, FLorexce Marryat, M. COLLINs. Brer 
Hanre, Maria M. Grant, M. BeTHAM-EDWARDS, ANNIE THoMAs, Colonel 
WALMSLEY, SLIck, Captain CHAMIER. 
Clytie. 
Frances. 
City and Suburb. 
Phemie Keller. 
Race for Wealth, 
Mal Dumaresq. 
No Intentions. 
Bright Morning. 
Artiste. 
Bitter Sweets. 
Not in Society. 
Now or Never. 
The Sylvestres, 
Nelly Brooke. 
Rutledge. 
Christine. 
Petronel. 
Veronique. 
The Mummy. 
George Geith. 


Victor Lesear. 

Home, Sweet Home. 
Joy after Sorrow. 

The Earl's Promise. 
Mortomley’s Estate. 
Frank Sincla‘r’s Wife. 
The Ruling Passion. 
Gabriel Conroy. 
Above Suspicion. 

The Sun- Maid. 

A Horrid Girl. 
Tallants of Barton. 

In the Lap of Fortune. 
Valley of Poppies. 
Christopher Kenrick. 
Sweet and Twenty. 

A Fight with Fortune, 
The Two Cousins, 
Sylvester Sound. 

The Love Match. 


Saucy Arethusa. 
Walter Goring. 
Love's Conflict. 
Gerald Esteourt. 
For Ever and Ever. 
The Sutherlands, 
Lord Lynn's Wife. 
Her Lord and Master, 
Prey of the Gods. 
Girls of Feversham. 
Season Ticket. 
Chasseur @’ Afrique. 
Branksome Dene. 
Austin Friars. 

Too Much Alone. 
The Rich Husband, 
Maxwell Drewitt. 
Far Above Rubies. 
A Life's Assize. 
Queen of Bohemia, 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


Monthly, Is. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCXXVII. (for SEPTEMBER). 


CONTENTS : 
1. CYPRUS. By R. Hamitrow Lane, late H.M. Consul for the Island of Cyprus. 
Il. 


. A DOUBTING HEART. By Miss Kearny. Chapters 7 and 8. 

. WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. By E. 8. NapAL. 

By EDMUND GURNEY. 

. TWO SIDES TO A SAINT.—S. FRANCIS DE SALES. By Rev. L. Woo.sey 

Bacon. 

6. UNKNOWN GRAVES—IN CYPRUS. By R. H. Horye. 

7. RECENT HOMERIC STUDIES—GLADSTONE, GEDDES, JEBB. Py Rev. 
J.P. Manarry. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


ABT « and MATHEMATICS.—See THE BUILDER of this 
+ k ; also for Views of Buildings at Paris Exhibition, and the New Organ, Rochester 
Cathedral An Idler in Paris—Mr. Easton on Utilization of Streams— Portland Cement Works 
Fusion of Gas Companies—Mr. Chadwick at Paris—Improvements, Covent Garden—English 
Exhibitors, Paris—Excursions from Hull, &e. 4d.; by 43d. 
46 Catherine Street. And all News sinen. 


Just vee in crown 8vo, price 4s, 64, cloth, 


TREATISE on VERSIFICATION, By Conway. 


LoNGMANS & Co. 


Now yeni, in 8vo. price One Shilling, 


DDRESS to the BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the 
4 ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE, delivered at Dublin, 14th August, 1878, by 
WILLIAM SporriswooDE, M.A. F.R,S. LL.D. D.C.L. President. 
London, Loxemans 6 & Co. 


ESSAY, £200.—The COF FE PUBLIC HOUSE 


ASSOCIATION are enabled, by one of their Members, to offer a Prize of £200 for an 
ESSAY on the providing, on an adequate seale, of iLails or other places of resort, Refreshment 
and Recreation, for the Working Ciasses, without the Sale of Intoxicating Drinks. Further 
partic ulars and conditions of the C: ompetition will be forwarded on receipt of stamped addressed 
lope by the SechETARY of the “Cotte Public liouse Association,” 40 Charing Cross, 


New Series, Is. 


PORTRAITS of DISTINGUISHED LONDON MEN. 


yT., now ready, couteine Portraits of Sir SYDNEY H. WATERLOW, Bart., 
Me WILLIAM BLACK. 


MACLURE & MACDON AL Queen Victoria Street, E. 


And all Booksellers. 
Jon published, cloth, 3s. éd. 


ATHENIAN CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY, as Represented 


in Grote’s * History of Greece,” critically examined by G. F. SCcHOMANN. Translated, 
with the Author’s permission, by BeRNanD BosaNQueT, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
University College, Oxford. 
Oxford and | Landon : JAMES PARKER & Co. 


Just published, 8vo. with Maps and Appendix, 15s, 


Poa and her NEIGHBOURS. By W. P. Anprew. 


“Mr. Andrew relates acts of heroism and chivalry that may vie with anything in the 


chronicles of Monstrelet and Froissart.""— Time. 
London: Wa. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Now.ready, 6s. 


MONTANISM and the PRIMITIVE CHURCH: a Study in 


the Ecclesiastical History of the Second Century. By Joun De Soyres, of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge. 


Cambridge : DEIGHTON, BELL, & Co. London : Gr ORGE | BELL & & Sos. 


Now ready. Second Edition, with Supplement, 2s. 6d. 


CATHOLIC SYSTEMS of SCHOOL DISCIPLINE; being 
Part II. of “ The Position and Prospects of Catholic Liberal Education.” By the Hon. 
and Rev. WILLIAM PETRE. 
London : BURNS & OATES, Portman Street and Paternoster Row. 


JUST PUBLISHED, NEW EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS. 
Twenty-eighth Thousand, Is. 6d. ; post free, Is. 8d. 
REVELATIONS of QUAC KS and QUACKERY. 
By “ DETECTOR,” reprinted from the * Medical Circular.” 

4) ane ee has done his work well. We advise the public to purchase these ‘ Revelations,’ 
and see how the disgusting tribe of sham doctors are pilloried and their one) related.” 


bli 
London: BAILLiéRe & Co., King William Street, Strand. enews 
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THE BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


THE PEOPLE of TURKEY: described after a Twenty Years’ 


Residence. By a ConsuL’s DAUGHTER. 2 vols. 21s. 


CYPRUS, Ancient and Modern: doles a Ten Years’ Residence. 
, By Generai CesNoLa. With 400 Illustrations, £2 10s. 


BULGARIA BEFORE the WAR: 


during a Seven Years 
ltesidence. By BARKLEY. 10s. 6d. 


THE CRADLE of the BLUE NILE. By E. A. De Cosson. 


2 vols, with Illustrations, 21s. 


ANCIENT MYCENJE. By Dr. Scutremany. With 590 Ilus- 
trations, £2 10s, 


THE COUNTRY of the MOORS. By Epwarp Rar. With 
Etchings, 12s, | 


LEAVES from MY SKETCH BOOK during many TOURS. | 
By E. W. Cooke, R.A. 2 vols, with 50 Plates, £3 3s. 


THREE YEARS of PIONEERING in SOUTIT BRAZIL. | 


By T. Bigg Wiruer. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 24s, 


THE FREEDOM of SCIENCE in the MODERN STATE. 


By Professor Vircnow. 2s. 
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